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THE FIRST EDUCATION. 

[We find so much of truth, and truth adapted to the 
times, in the following article, written by Mr. J. Ram- 
bosson, that we translate it from the French, in sub- 
stance, as it appears in the Fournal De L’ Instruction of 
Quebec.—Ep. ] 

LL that surrounds the beginging of life 

has a deep influence upon the individual, 
impressing him with its seal, and giving him 
tendencies and aptitudes. Happy those chil- 
dren who are well cared for in infancy, says 
the wisdom of ages. 

The training of early childhood has an in- 
fluence that no one can exaggerate, for it is 
upon children that we must act in order to 
regenerate men. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to modify the temperament, the charac- 
ter and the tendencies of persons of mature 
age; but a young child is as soft wax, capabie, 
perhaps, of being completely changed or mod- 
ified. His weak and tender body can easily 
be made strong and robust, and his growing 
faculties, when. artificial obstructions are re- 
moved, ripen healthful and rich under proper 
guidance. Those who surround him exert an 
all-powerful influence upon him, for all the 
fibres of his organization being then flexible, 
and readily subject to the influence of others, 
their feelings and their intellectual and moral 
habits become his with scarcely any resistance. 
The influences of all kinds which are brought 
to bear upon a young child, and which consti- 
tute his first education, can change his dispo- 
sition, his inclinations, and his tastes; and the 
child thus reformed, perfected, will grow to 
be a man, and may, as a parent, transmit to 
his descendants all his acquired perfections, 
who, in their turn, may do the same to theirs. 
Thus, perfection after perfection being be- 
queathed to successive generations, humanity 
would eventually find itself modified for good 
to an extent difficult to conceive. 

It is, then, to the influences brought to 





bear upon early infancy, to primary education, 
that we must look for all true human progress. 

We can also say in all truth that the future 
of nations, like the future of individuals, de- 
pends upon the training that young children 
receive at our hands, In this training con- 
sists the germ of all progress and all prosper- 
ity. 

If primary edueation is well attended to in 
a nation, that nation rests upon a strong foun- 
dation and has nothing to fear. Its full and 
powerful life, flowing in deep currents through- 
out all its members, will quickly cause it to re- 
cover from any wounds it may receive and 
even enable it to rise up again triumphantly 
from disaster and defeat. 

If, on the contrary, a nation errs in its sys- 
tem of primary education, ail the encourage- 
ment it may give to the development of the 
sciences and the arts will be in vain. These 
constitute simply a brilliant exterior. Such a 
nation may be like fruit, worm-eaten at the 
core; a sound outside may conceal the work 
of destruction that threatens its life from within. 

It is difficult even after having profoundly 
studied the subject, to form an adequate idea 
of the importance of the training given in early 
childhood, especially that of the mother. 

The caresses, the looks, the smiles of a 
mother have a divine unction. They trans- 
mit a soul, a subtile fire, which penetrates, 
awakens, vivifies all the fibres of tender in- 
fancy. 

The attentions shown by strangers to young 
children compared with those of a mother are 
cold and dry. They do not satisfy, they trans- 
mit no intelligence, none of that life and love 
which is poured out of a mother’s heart into 
the heart of her child. They either prevent 
the birth or check the growth of all that is 
noblest in the soul at its very source. A soul 
to be developed in its richness must be breod- 
ed over by the warmth of a mother’s love. 
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Behold that young man whose look is as 
mild and tender as that of a woman, but as 
firm as that of a hero; the changes on whose 
countenance like the cords of a harp are made 
to give quick expression to al] that is noblest 
and grandest in sentiment, and whose very 
presence is a sweet poem attracting you with 
an irrisistable sympathy. You may be sure 
that such a young man has grown up under 
the training of atender mother. It was her 
care that strengthened his weak organization 
from the first days of his existence, and in- 
spired him with noble and lofty passions. 
Every mother is a saint and a heroine at the 
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cradle of her child, and her magnetic in- | 
fluence gives a second life to that which he had | 
from her at birth. 

«Make haste, young child,” said Virgil, | 
** to recognize thy motherand hersmile. Thy | 
mother! how much she has suffered on thy | 
account! Make haste, young child, for he | 
upon whom a parent never smiled cannot be | 
admitted to the table of the gods.” 

At first, the whole organization of a child 
is like a blank sheet of paper, ready to receive 
any impressions that may be made upon it, | 
and the soul of the mother interpenetrates it, | 
incorporates itself with it, by caresses con- 
stantly repeated, by inarticulate sounds of love, 
by motions and gestures expressing profound 
sensibility and untiring devotion. The child 
grows, developing in this atmosphere of good- 
ness, of tenderness, of holiness; in a word, 
surrounded by what is purest and best in hu- 
man nature, his spiritual organization imbibes 
the noblest sentiments, it incarnates them, | 
draws them to itself, realizes them, and as a | 
diamond, living and thinking, he reflects all 
the soul sanctifies of that which, after having 
been once projected into the world, continues 
ever afterwards to produce fruit. 

Nothing like this is: possible for children 
brought up under the root of strangers. 

‘To impress still further the nature of the | 
influence a mother may exert in early child- 
hood, let us remember that young children are | 
subject to nervous attacks, and sometimes ex- | 
hibit al] the phenomena that these diseases 
present, upon simply seeing others affected by 
them, Since physiological influences arising 
from the presence of a single stranger are so 
powerful, what must be the effect of the con- 
stant radiation of maternal influences upon a 
feeble little creature just entering upon life? 
Those poor, unfortunate beings, who are de- 
prived of this divine sun, had perhaps better 
die at once. 

As a child grows, and hecomes stronger 
physically, the generous thoughts and noble 





| themselves as to the mode of effecting the 
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sentiments with which he has been inspired 
develop and take firm hold upon his being, 
according to the harmonious laws established 
between body and soul. The impressions 
made upon a child deepen and strengthen as he 
grows older, until, thanks to maternal solicj- 
tude, the full man may presenta type of humanity 
from which shine forth the noblest sentiments, 
a glory that distinguishes those only who are 
destined to lead the march of progress, as the 
stars guide the mariner on the pathless ocean, 

What noble and generous pride a mother 
ought to feel when she thinks of the work she 
is called to do, 

It is for the schools, without doubt, to make 
geometricians, tacticians, chemists, &c.; but 
that part of us which is called man, the 
moral man, is formed most likely before the 
age of ten years, and, if not formed upona 
mother’s knee, it is a great misfortune. Noth- 
ing can replace a mother’s training; and, if 
she hasdone her duty by impressing deeply 
upon the fofehead of her son the imprint of 
the divine character, we may be almost sure 
that the hand of vice will never be able to ef- 
face it. A young man thus educated may 
wander at times from the path of rectitude, 
but he will return to it again as a bent bow 


straightens itself when the pressure is removed, 


> ° 


THE PAST OF THIS JOURNAL. 


The County Superintendency: Its Origin ; the 
Passage of the Law establishing it ; «ts Organe 
ization ; its Effects thus far ; its Defects and 
Needed Improvement. School House Arcbi- 
tecture: The Fournal?s Advocacy of Improve. 
ment in School Houses and Grounds ; History 
of the Manual on the Subject. 

“\,RIGIN or tHE County SupErInTENDENe 
cy: The idea of a competent authority or 
board to examine applicants for teacherships 
in the Common Schools and to visit the schools 


| professionally, was a prominent one in all the 


reports from the educational committees of the 
Legislature, and in all the school bills present 


|ed by them, previous to the date of the 


first Common School law passed during the 
session of 1834-5. And in preparing the 
amended act of June, 1836, which was mainly 
the work of Dr. George Smith, of Delaware 
county, Chairman of Education Committee 
of Senate, and really the first operative law 
on the subject,—the desire was strongly felt 
to provide this very necessary administrative 
agency for the system. But as it was found 
that the revisors of the law differed amongst 
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object—whether by a county board or a single 
officer—and as it was feared that the inclusion 
ofthis feature might delay, if not defeat, the 
passage of the bill,—it was thought advisable 
to omit the matter altogether, and to leave, for 
the time, the provision for the duty to the 
respective Boards of Directors. No doubt this 
facilitated the passage of the revised act,— 
though it also not only opened the doors of the 
school: to many incompetent teachers, but very 
much increased the difficulty of obtaining 
proper school supervision thereafter. It was not 
till the session of 1854, and after the powerful 
influence of the State Teachers’ Association was 
brought to bear on the subject, that this measure 
of relief was finally effected in the revised school 
law of that year ; and then only after the strenu- 
ous efforts of State Superintendents Hughes and 
Black, made successful by the great influence and 
untiring vigilance of Dep. Supt. Dieffenbach. 

Irs OrnGanization : As socn as the office of 
County Superintendent was thus established, it 
was perceived that its success would, in a great 
measure, depend upon the kind of men selected 
toform the first corps of officers; and the man- 
ner in which the details of their powers and 
duties should be regulated at the outset. 

As to the class from which the County 
Superintendents ought to be chosen, all true 
friends of the system at once tvok the ground 
that the officers should not only be sound 
general scholars, but practical teachers; and 
this both in compliance with the words of the 
law and the needs of the schools. The 
JournaL took and always advocated that 
ground ; its Editor having had the advantage 
ot practically enforcing it, by refusing a very 
general request to become a candidate ‘or the 
office in Lancaster county, which he did solely 
forthe reason that he had then never been a 
practical teacher. Thus, fortunately for the 
success of the office at the start, all the per- 
sons elected in 1854 had been teachers; and 
though the majority of them were of no 
particular eminence in the profession, yet 
there was a sufficient number of distinguished 
members in the body to give rank and direc- 
tion to the rest, and thus secure a sufficient 
degree of the respect of the pu slic and of the 
confidence of the Boards of Direction to sus- 
tain the new agency at this crisis. 

Nor were the measures adopted for the ef- 
fective and harmonious initiation of the new 
office less prudent or successful. State Su- 
perintendent Black convened the superinten- 
dents from every part of the State in conven- 
tion, at Harrisburg, immediately after the 
election ; and under his auspices, and with the 
advice of prominent school-men generally, a 
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system of action was adopted which greatly 


facilitated the work. At.that meeting the 
chief difficulty was to hit. upon some safe 
arrrangement by which the many Teachers 
not altogether qualified for a full certificate of 
professional qualification, might be, for the time 
being, permitted to teach yet not be permanent- 
ly admitted as members of the profession. ‘This 
seemed to be indispensable from the known fact 
that there were not then inthe State fully quali- 
fied teachers to take charge.of one-fourth of the 
schools. County Superintendent Wickersham, 
of Lancaster county, (now State Superinten- 
dent), had carefully considered this difficult 
point, and submitted to the Convention the 
project for temporary certificates to bé gradu- 
ally replaced by the full professional document 
when merited, which was, after full discussion, 
finally adopted. This measure, beyond ques- 
tion, served a valuable purpose for several 
years, and prevented much friction in the 
system at that juncture; but it finally proved 
insufficient and injurious from want of nerve 
in succeeding county officers, who permitted 
the continuance of the temporary certificate 
in many cases, long after the supply of better 
teachers was such as to have justified the ex- 
clusion of much professional incompetency 
from the schools. And it, is somewhat re- 
markable that the same officer who devised 
this then wise expedient, has had, as State Su- 
perintendent, the privilege as well as the duty 
of taking the first effectual steps toward rend- 
ering the teacher’s certificate what it should 
be,—an evidence of full qualification and per- 
manent standing in a learned profession. 

Its Errects: The influence of the County 
Superintendency upen the districts and the 
schools, during the first term of three years, 
was as remarkable as it was beneficial. The 
wise provision, making the officer elective by 
the Directors themselves, at once secured the 
confidence of those officers, at the same time 
that taking from them the examination of the 
teachers, relieved them of a duty always irk- 
some, because, in nine cases out of ten, beyond 
the powers of the Board to perform. At the 
same time the teachers were encouraged and 
strengthened in their spheres of action by the 
visitation and advice of a fellow teacher, and 
the schools benefited by his suggestions for im- 
provement; the educational feeling and cause 
in all the counties, also, thus found a head, and 
were made to take that stand before the public 
which the want of an official leader had al- 
ways prevented. In a “ord, all the school 
statistics of the first three years of the office, 
amply vindicated the efficiency and wisdom of 
the measure, This state of affairs continued 
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also, though in less degree, through the second, 
and somewhat into the third term; and an 
agency for which early failure had been pre- 
dicted by many, thus became a permanent 
and most efficient portion of the system. 

Its Derecrs: But the concessions in the 
framing ana organization of the office, which 
were obliged to be made, when first established, 
in order to secure its acceptance, in due course 
of time began to produce their inevitable re- 
sults; and, as is so often the case in human 
affairs, the agency producing a certain degree 
ot amelioration is held responsible for not ef- 
fecting results beyond its power to accomplish : 
The lesson for all such cases being, that in 
the progress of events it becomes indispensable 
either to improve the agent itself up to the 
higher requirements of the time, or abandon 
all hope of further improvement. Here, it 
soon became manifest that with the elevation 
of the profession and the schools, effected by 
the Superintendency, the required correspond- 
ent elevation in the officers elected did not take 
place, and that therefore the system propor- 
tionately suffered; that the consent of Direc- 


tors to the existence cf the office, which it was | 
essenti-i at first to secure by conferring upon | 


them the power of filling it, began to be truck- 
led to,—many incumbents looking more to 
Directors’ votes for a re-election than to the 
stern discharge of duty ; that temporarily li- 


censed teachers,—who were the large majority | 


in each county, and naturally had their influ- 
ence with the boards,—were feared and toler- 
ated, when they should have been excluded 
from the schools; that the salaries and duties 
of the Superintendents themselves were so un- 
equal and in many cases the former so insufli- 
cient, owing tothe difference in size of the 
counties and the estimated value of the services 
of the officer by the conventions, that it was 
impracticable for the head of the system to 
obtain a corps of officers capable of carrying 
out a vigcrous and uniform system of general 
school improvement. 


defects have latterly impeded that degree of | 


progress in the schools, by means of the Super- 
intendency, with which it primarily took the 
field ; and the consequence now is that the 
greater part of whatever improvement is per- 
ceptible is owing to other causes, and is mainly 
attributable to the greatly and improperly in- 
creased labors of the head of the system. 

Tur Remepy: The corrective long advo- 
cated by the Journat, and still believed to be 
the only effective one, is that of more, or 
rather of entire control over county adminis- 
tration by the State officer. The power of 
appointment and removal should of course be 


These and other radical | 
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such as to ensure that degree of impartiality 
and vigor in the execution of its duties, with- 
out which the office never will yield a full 
return of succéssful activity. But, in order to 
guard against favoritism, particularly of a politi. 
cal character, the appointing power must itself 
be, by some means, freed from party trammels, 
The Journa.’s project has been to give the 
appointments and removal of county superin. 
tendents to the State Superintendent, subject 
to the approval, in both cases, of the Governor 
or Senate, on submission to either of the rea- 
sons in writing for a change. This, with 
strict requirements of fitting scholarly and 
professional qualifications, previous to appoint. 
ment, would seem to promise as much of 
ability and independence from local control on 
the part of the county officer, and of depen. 
dence upon the responsible State officer, as the 
case admits of and unquestionably requires, 
Certainly it would place, in the hands of an 
honest and capable State Superintendent, every 
power and means necessary for the advance. 
ment of the cause of education; while, in the 
hands of one below that standard, the effect 
could not be worse than the average result of 
the local administration, as now managed. 

T he guarding against political bias in the head 
of the system, at first sight seems to be a point 
of great difficulty ; but probably there is more 
of apprehension than reality in this point; and 
the writer’s deliberate opinion is, that the very 
increase of power and accumulation of respon- 
sibility, produced by full control over the 
county officers, would materially lessen the 
danger. No man of sufficient standing and 
knowledge for the office, appointed and re- 
movable by the Governor and Senate, as he 
now is, and entrusted with the entire control 
of such a system as this, would dare to prosti- 
tute the powers of his office and the interests 
of the rising generation to the base purposes of 
partizan politics. ‘The very magnitude of the 
trust would forbid the outrage. 

ScHoot-House ArcHITECTURE: Seeing the 
wretched condition of the school-houses and 
the consequent sufferings and injuries of the 
pupils, the JournaL always was the zealous 
advocate of better buildings and more comfort- 
able and appropriate furniture; and long before 
the Journat had existence, its editor, as State 
Superintendent, prepared and issued a broad 
sheet, showing a cheap and convenient plan 
for improving and seating the rude houses then 
in use. This was in 1836; and the plan thus 
sent to every Board of Directors in the State, 
if not the first official publication of the kind 
in the country, certainly was the first in this 
State ; and even to this day its rude and now 
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out-of-fashion seats and desks are met with in 
some houses. At all Institutes and educational 
meetings this crying evi] was also commented 
on and exposed, til] it finally compelled public 
action on the subject. 

PennsYLVANIA ScHoot ARCHITECTURE :— 
When all the school Jaws of the State, which 
were modified and rendered somewhat difficult 
of comprehension by quite a number of amend- 
ments to the main act, were in the process of 
revision and condensation into one, in 1953 
and 1854, and mainly by the instrumentality 
of Deputy State Superintendent Deiffenbach, 
a section was inserted, at the suggestion of 
Bishop Alonzo Potter to the then State Super- 
intendent Hughes, providing for the publication 
of a manual, by the State, for the use of the 
districts, giving models and descriptions of 
proper school buildings and furniture, for the 
several grades of schools. ‘The preparation of 
this work, after the passage of the law, was 
entrusted, by Superintendent Black, the succes- 
sor of Superintendent Hughes, to the Editor of 
the JournaL ; and a change of administration 
having soon after taken place, the appointment 
was continued by State Superintendent Curtin 
and Deputy State Superintendent Hickok. 
The writer took great pains with the work, 
and put into it all the knowledge and expe- 
rience then possessed. It is but justice to 
himself, however, to state that the plans them- 
selves were the work of the two Philadelphia 
architects, Messrs. Sloan and Stewart, and 
not of the writer, except that of building No. 
2in class I, which had been previously pre- 
pared for and published in the Journat, and 
has since been adopted more generally than 
any of the others. He never admired the 
Philadelphia plan, of a large room for several 
teachers and schools, separated by movable 
glass partitions; but then preterred and still 
prefers the arrangement which provides seats 
and desks for all the pupils of the same grade in 
one main study hall, under one instructor, with 
a separated recitation room for each teacher 
while hearing the classes in their turn. 

It may be added that the chapter in the 
Architecture on School Apparatus (Chap. ix.) 
was written, at the author’s request, by Alex- 
ander M. Gow, then Principal of the Union 
School of the Borough of Washington, in 
Washington county, Penna.; and that on the 
Improvement of School Grounds (Chap. xi.) 
by James P. Wickersham, Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Lancaster county. 

What degree of credit is due to this manual! 
for the vast improvement which has since dis- 
tinguished the school architecture of Pennsy]- 
vania, it is difficult to determine; but the fact 
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is indisputable that, whereas, formerly we 
were at the foot of the list in the matter of 
proper school houses, now the State compares 
favorably with the most distinguished in this 
respect. 

In preparing this article, it has not been 


thought advisable to trouble the reader with 


references to the volume dnd page of the 
Journat, in which the occurrences spoken of 
may be found. ‘They are mainly contained 
in the second and third volumes; all those 
desiring to consult the text relating to them 
can easily do so by means of the index to 
each volume. B. 


= 


READING IN THE COMMON 
SCHOOL. 
W. W. WOODRUFF. 


~ VER YBODY knows more than anybody,” 

_, and so I wish to make a few suggestions 
in regard to teaching reading in our common 
schools. 

All will admit that reading lies at the basis 
of what is commonly meant by an education. 
It is true that much may be done to arouse and 
quicken the faculties of children by oral in- 
struction, and much information may thus be 
imparted in regard to almost every branch of 
human knowledge. But the most strenuous 
advocate of oral instruction will nut for one 
moment pretend that it should supersede the 
necessity of the pupils’ learning to read. The 
advocates of oral instruction, no less than oth- 
ers, maintain that the object of all teaching is 
to set pupils on their feet; tu give them the 
full control and use of their powers, and to 
put within their reach every available aid. 
First and chief among these aids is the ability 
to read. The facts of science and history are 
stated in language ; so that ability to read be- 
comes at once the essential condition of any 
considerable progress in knowledge. I would 
by no means decry rhetorical reading. The 
study and proper expression of sentiment and 
passion opens a field where the highest order 
of talent, adorned with rich and varied cul- 
ture, can find ample scope. 

But in our common schools, where the av- 
erage age of the pupils does not exceed twelve 
years, but little can be done in this depart- 
ment of cultuse, and but little should be at- 
tempted. Pupils should be taught to read in 
a distinct, quiet and intelligent manner, and 
without exaggerated emphasis and inflections. 

Above all things else, the teacher should 
cultivate in himself and consequently require 
of his pupils a distinct articulation and correct 
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pronunciation. Constant pains should be 
taken to impress upon the mind through the 
eye and ear a clear and correct idea of the 
form and sound of each word. One distinct 


conception opens the way for ethers. Exact- 
ness is stimulating. A spirit of just and gen- 
erous criticism should be encouraged. Besides 


its value in sectring attention, it prepares pu- 
pils for the practical experiences of life, and 
can be made the means of manly and moral 
culture. 

Vocal exercises, such as giving the elemen- 
tary sounds of the language, both vowels and 
consonants, should be practiced daily. They 
should be given vigorously, and with a con- 
scious effort on the part of the pupil. Noth- 
ing should be done ina lifeless, feeble man- 
ner. Children should be drilled in rapid 
reading. ‘To read distinctly, and at the same 
time with great rapidity, is a very stimulating 
exercise. 


read in public. 
and for their own information. 
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the pupils become confused and discouraged, 
It will take months to impress upon the 
mind the general office of the eight parts of 
speech, without touching the finer points, 
such as modes, tenses, &c. 

More time should be devoted to reading 
than to any other branch taught in our com. 
mon schools. If half the time given to arith. 
metic were added to the time spent in reading, 
especially in the cases of children under twelve 
years of age, their ultimate progress, even in 
arithmetic, would be greater than now. 

Again, reading, to a greater extent than 
most other studies pursued in school, gives in- 
formation. If proper attention is called to the 
facts stated, names given, and allusions made, 
a taste for reading can in most cases be induced, 
This every teacher should endeavor to awaken 
and cherish in his pupils, as at once a source 


| of the purest pleasure, and a security against 


| the dangers of idleness. 
Comparatively few persons are called upon to | 


People generally read silently, ! 
It is impor- | 


tant therefore that pupils should be trained to | 


such vigorous exercise of linguistic perception 


and conception as will enable them to read a | 
page intelligently in less than half the time it | 


would take the most rapid speaker to pro- | 


nounce the words. At the same time they 
should be aé/ to read with the rate of speed 
suited to the subject and the occasion, 

Reading should be made a means of en- 
larging the vocabulary of the pupils. Let a 
teacher be careful, critical ana enthusiastic in 
regard to words, and he will infuse into every 
exercise of the school both life and spirit. 

As sood as children can call words with fa- 
cility, and the mind is sufficiently relieved 
from verbal drudgery to give full attention to 
the sense, the leading principles of grammar 
should be taught. ‘This can be done by call. 
ing attention to the subject of a sentence, the 
grammatical predicate and the object. Chil- 
dren will take a lively interest in pointing 
these out. In this way they can be led by a 
pleasant and attractive pathway to an appre- 
hension of those elements of sentences on 
which the science of grammar is based. This 
point attained, the technical terms of the 
science kave a significance and an interest. 
First the thing, then the name. The teacher 
should then,in the same manner, inquire for 
the qualifying and modifying words which can 
be named when their office in the sentence is 
understood, 

In this mode of teaching the teacher should 
«‘make haste slowly.” The danger is that too 
much will be attempted in a few lessons, and 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


GEO. D. HUNT. 
N article on Institutes in the October 
number of the Journat is very appropri 

ate at this time, and the suggestions made 

therein may well claim the attention of County 

Superintendents, and all others who are con- 

cerned in holding teachers’? meetings of any 

kind. These meetings may be made very profit 
able, and the means of accomplishing great 
benefit for the common school interest. 

The design of teachers’ meetings and insti- 
tutes is general improvement of teachers, and 
making them feel a lively concern in the wel- 
fare of their profession ; also to show the pub 
lic (parents and guardians especially) what the 
teacher’s position is, to enlist their sympathy 
and co-operation with him, and to engage 
every influence that will promote the success 
and respectability of the work of education, 
This is to be accomplished by lectures, essays, 
discussions, and such other exercises as the in- 
genuity of true and live educators may contrive. 
Such persons always regard it as a labor of 
love to engage in any enterprise that looks to 
the accomplishment of this design. 

Among the causes that hinder the success of 
institutes and create prejudice in the public 
mind against them are the following : 

1. Teachers of ability and experience, who 
might do much for the benefit of others and 
the general interest of the profession, keeping 
aloof, fearing that something will be done 
therein by which they will lose popularity. 
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2, Dry and prosy addesses, and other exer- 
cises, that often amount to but little more than 
a play upon words, even when they come 
from persons who have great reputation as 
scholars and teachers. 

3. The indiscretion of committees of ar- 
rangement in making business for the meeting, 
failing to provide in time a programme of ex- 
ercises that will afford matter for thought, that 
will be both interesting and edifying. 

4. Persons attending such meetings merely 
to take some of the honors, and to solicit fame 
for some kind of performance that will not in- 
struct teachers in their work, nor show to 
parents and school-boards their duty to teach- 
ers and schools. 

5. Lack of professional courtesy among 
teachers ; some feeling as if they had attained 
the acme of proficiency in the business, and 
then being too proud to aid in elevating others 
to the same standard. 

6. Professional jealousy—fear of rival teach- 
ers entertained by persons who wish to stand 
pre-eminent in the vocation. 

7. Not rationally considering what benefit 
may arise from such assemblies, and that when 
a teacher strives to promote a higher standard 
in his profession, and aid his fellow laborers, 
he greatly benefits himself, and sometimes gains 
a greater advantage than those for whom he 
labors. 

All topics presented at institutes should come 
from practical educators, and they should have 
adirect bearing on the policy needed in com- 
mon schools, academies, and colleges. Dis- 
plays of sublime oratory and flowery’ composi- 
tion are much less appropriate than pertinent 
and common-sense disquisitions on that kind of 
school management which will answer the 
wants of the rising generation. Some of the 
most appropriate subjects men of extensive 
learning may deem trite and common-place ; 
but those who would be instructors of the 
young must condescend to their capacity, take 
them as they find them, and lead them onward 
and upward. Young learners need a kind of 
intellectual food that is not new to men of 
profound erudition; and young teachers may 
be much benefited by the knowledge and ex- 
perience of veterans in the profession. Love 
of novelty and interest in the sublime depart- 
ments of Jearning are no excuse for neglecting 
juvenile wants and despising the rudimentary 
branches because to older persons they have 
become hackneyed. 

Those who oppose all kinds of teachers’ 
Meetings and denounce them as nothing but 
“humbugs” and “nuisances,” are invariably 
Persons who do nothing to keep them up and 
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make them useful, and who, by their indiffet- 
ence and opposition, bring them down to what 
they declare them to be; while all teachers of 
the true type feel a lively concern in the suc- 
cess of the work of education. It does them 
good to meet and commune together about the 
work in which thev are engaged. It is the 
very life of their profession.in some way to 
aid and encourage each other, and to offer pro- 
fessional courtesy. ‘The true standard of this 
profession must be brought before the public 
by those who make it their study. It is a 
publie concern, one in which everybody is in- 
terested. 

Teachers, as well as clergymen, should be 
like a band of brothers. The work of educa- 
tion is next in importance only to the Chris- 
tian ministry, and there are close analogies be- 
tween the two professions. A teacher, as well 
as a minister, is always happy in making ac- 
quaintance with a fellow laborer, 

When these meetings are wisely conducted, 
and appropriate and edifying exercises therein 
held, teachers will go from them nerved anew 
for their work, as well as better informed ; and 
their influence may easily be made to reach 
parents and guardians, and to show them what 
are their duties to the young and their duties 
toward teachers and schools. 


. 2 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


[An old friend of the Journat, W. H. Johnson, of 
Bucks county, sends us the following note with the sub- 
joined communication. We publish both with pleasure ] 

THE NOTE. 

BOUT fifteen years ago a lady of engaging 

manners and devoted to the cause of edu- 
cation, opened a school in Philadelphia, which 
at that time (and I believe the name remains 
unchanged) was characterized as an Object 
School, Since my first acquaintance with the 
teacher, which commenced some five or six 
years since, my visits to the school have been 
continued as often as once a year. After this 
intercourse with the teacherand her school, I 
have found the teaching therein to be just 
what is represented in the subjoined commu- 
nication, viz.: her “‘object teaching” is an ad- 
junct to. her other teachirg, that it is in fact 
illustrative teaching, and that whoever makes 
lessons clear, through appeals to the senses is 
an ‘‘object teacher.” In examining the com- 
munication referred to, and comparing the 
views presented with my own observations on 
the operations of said school, it occurred to 
me that some more explicit account should be 
given of the kind of illustration to which the 
teacher has referred. 
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Let us take as a specimen some explanation 
of surface and solid measures, both of which 
present considerable difficulty to the young 
student, and both of which may be made very 
familiar by diagrams. But the 
limits her instruction on these measures to 
requiring her pupils to commit to memory the 
language of the tables, pursues the old-time 
plan of instruction, and the results are often 
manifest in the pupils, frequently confounding 
linear with surface or solid measure. 
arises from the fact that, from want of illustra- 


tion by diagrams, the pupils very often have | 


no clear ideas of the integral combinations of 
either measure. With such a foundation for 
a knowledge of geometrical teaching (which 
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geologists, archeologists and scientific men of every grade 
learn and teach through objects. The verbal banishment 
of object-teaching to the Kindergarten, the ignoring of 


| it elsewhere, discourages those teachers who do not believe 


teacher who | 


This often | 


in the comparative worth of any teaching of which it ig 
not an adjunct, who, like Paul, “ prefer not to build on 
another’s foundation,” and who desire both to begin and 
carry on the education of the young. They will, it js 
true, be made heartily welcome to begin, but while con. 
ducting the most important part—for surely it is easy to 
perceive that there can be no good super-structure over a 
poor foundation—the most enlightened public awards 
them the “’prentice fee.’” Yes, to defray the cost of 
illustration into which the varied wants of pupils and their 
own enthusiasm will be sure to tempt them, they are of- 
fered the, at best, small monetary remuneration given to 
teachers. ‘The world is not thus obtuse with respect to 
ordinary house building; and if he who said to an audi- 


| ence living in the earliest century of the Christian era, 


the tables alone imp/y) we need not be sur- | 


prised with the answer that ‘‘ 12 square inches 
make a square foot !” 
make a square yard!” or that ‘*53 yards make 
a square rod!” with kindred blunders in 
solid measure. 

Now, to obviate such ridiculous mistakes, 
Miss Ann Dickson has a sure preventive. The 
walls of her school-room are lined, and the 


** According to the grace of God that is in me, as a wise 
master-builder, I have laid the foundation,” were to ap- 


| pear in the flesh now, he might well he excused if he were 


or that “* 3 square feet | 


to say, ‘* Men and brethren of the nineteenth century, ye 
seem to me less wise than those who lived in the first,” 
Then the Apostle James, in similar costume, could with 


| great propriety conclude this address by adding, “ My 


| brethren, this ought not so to be.” 


shelves and closets are fitted with appropriate | 


diagrams, representing all the combinations re- 
quired to be intelligibly explained. I never 
was able to take her pupils napping on any 
questions of the kind above suggested, nor to 
hesitate a moment in explaining the difference in 
the space between three square feetand three feet 
square ; or, taking the square miles inthe District 
ot Columbia, to show the difference of surface 
between ten square miles and ten miles square. 
Her pupils could show by black-board illustra- 
tion what constituted the difference in each 
case,—as well as by a solid cube at hand (or, 
if required, by diagram) how many solid feet 
are required to make a cubic yard. Such are 
the facilities for illustration to which Miss 
Dickson alludes. These and numberless others 
are the resources which her school affords, and 
which entitle her to the reputation of teaching 
a thorough Object School. 
THE COMMUNICATION. 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

People in general do not understand that object teach- 
ing is an adjunct of other teaching, that it is,in fact, 
illustrative teaching, and that whoever makes lessons 
clear through appeals to the senses, is an object-teacher 

common parlance, ‘‘object-teaching is very good for 
little children, but it is too babyish for the more advanced.” 
Yet elucidation of any kind beyond spoken, printed or 
written words and figures expressing number—whether 
through objects themselves or representation of these by 
means of sketches on the black-board, charts, pictures, 
&c.—is object teaching, and children who are fond of 
being considered men or women before their time, need 
not be ashamed of learning through objects, as these are 
deemed essential inthe colleges. Chemists, physiologists, 


Ann Dickson, 


TEACHING HISTORY. 


MRS. E. MC’V. MOORE. 


|” THE teaching of history is one of the most 


important works in which the instructor 
of youth engages. Every conscientious teacher 
must feel desirous so to direct the pupil that 
his mind may not be made a mere receptacle 
for hard facts and dry dates. Comprehensive 
views should be given of those great events 
which, in the different epochs of the world’s 
history, rank with the ‘thoughts that shake 
mankind.” To knowthat the Normans con- 
quered England in 1066 is not enough to know 
concerning that event; but the great social 


| changes which were wrought, the founding of 


| a dynasty whose members have since occupied 


the English throne, the amalgamation, or more 
roperly the interfusion, of the two languages, 
proper) g 


| —these are facts which are not only important 
but necessary. 


History should not exist in the mind a dim, 
undefined chaos of events, but its prominent 
eras should be sharp, well defined ard clear. 
Then such events as the great upheaval which 
is now rocking the thrones of Europe to their 
foundation will acquire a new significance. 
A great battle is not merely a scene where man 
is the sacrifice of man, but it is always the out 
ward expression of some great mental force; 
and it is this which most concerns the student 
of history. Ifthe poet’s dream shall ever be 
realized, ‘* when the war drums throb no longer 
and the battle flags are furled,” it is very im 
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rtant to understand those causes which are | 


slowly but surely at work, to produce this 
result. It is often urged that the history of 
our own country should be studied first, and 
this sounds very plausible; but it should not 
be forgotten that our history is indissolubly 
jinked with that of Europe, and that a clear 
understanding of it can not be obtained with- 
out some previous knowledge of European his- 
tory. 

Ae experience of many years has led me to 
serious thought upon the subject of teaching 
history, and I have been gratified with the ap- 
pearance of a work (Labberton’s Outlines of 
History) which promises to be a most valuable 
tid to teachers and pupils. It often ha>pens 
that those books relied on as guides are not en- 
tirely safe; therefore this work from the pen 
of a finished scholar and practical teacher seems 
the right book in the right place. At present, 
many weary hours are spent poring over hard 
history lessons ; in view of this, every teacher | 
should feel desirous that the minds now under 
training may be released from the bondage of | 
hard facts and dry dates, and lifted up to higher | 
‘evels, 


° 
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supply of agricultural implements, as the inter- 
est and enterprize of a private proprietor can 
desire or supply. And further, we mean, 
when our number of students shall be doubled, 
as it is expected to be next year, and qua:lrupled 
as it probaby will be the year after, that it shall 
be worked like a garden and made, as it should 
be, a model to the State in intelligent, practi- 
cal agriculture. This is not said as a boast, 
but simply as a promise and pledge to make 
this college, in its agricultural department, 
what it should be to the Commonwealth: 
with the further express admission, on our part, 
that—when fully manned by its proper com- 
pliment of students and properly equipped 
with all requisite stock and apparatus—if it 
do not redeem this pledge and reach this 
standard, it ought either to fail or its present 
management be changed. But, to return from 
this digression into generalities to our usual 
record of events,— 

In September—up to the 1o:h—forty acres 
of wheat, seven of winter barley and four of 
rye were sown; from that till the end of the 
month, thirty acres of corn were cut and 


| shocked, four acres of potatoes dug and housed, 
_ some thrashing was done, and the other work 


| of the farm attended to. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

WING oa press of other matter, the 

usual report from this institution did 
not appear in the November number, and that 
inthe October only brought its proceedings up 
tothe end of August. It may therefore be 
stated even now, that some twenty new stud- 
ents have entered the College in the current 
term, though it is the last in the year and few 
were expected to join so late. What is better, 
too, they are of the very best material ;—not 
oly good students and well behaved young 
men, but willing and effective workers on the 
farm. In fact, every term in the progress of 
the institution, as now directed to practical as 
well as theoretical culture, more firmly estab- 
lishes our confidence in the propriety and 
ultimate success of the experiment to combine 
labor with study. And when we use the term 
Labor, we do not employ it in the sense evi- 
dently attached to it by so many other agricul- 
tural colleges :—That is, on paper and not in 
fact. Here, when we say labor, we mean 
labor. We mean that the working of the farm 
isdone by the students in the regular intervals 
ofliterary and scientific studies: The farm of 
300 acres being as well cultivated and as pro- 
ductive as any farm inthe county, which is car- 
ned on by as many hired hands and with as 
large a force of working animals and as good a 








October has been a busy month. A 
heavy double-cribbed corn-house and wagon 
shed, 45 ft. long by 21 wide, with roof, which 
stood it an inconvenient place, was moved 180 
feet toward the back of the barn and raised up 
12 feet, by the work of the students under the 
direction of the master mechanic, without the 
aid of a single additional hand or the expendi- 
ture of a dollar, except the cost of a few spikes 
and nails; and since that job was completed, 
2,500 bushels of corn in the ears have been 
husked and placed in the same crib; some stu- 
dents, without having been tasked, having husk- 
ed 24 large shocksina single detail of four hours, 
the average of each similar detail having been 
about 15 shocks, And now (Oct. 31) the 
mechanic and lads have been at work to-day, 
constructing a shed 12 ft. wide, 7 ft. high and 
225 ft. long on two sides of the barn-yard, so 
arranged as to serve as a shelter for cattle and 
sheep, both in summer and winter, and also as 
a loft or platform on which to stack corn 


| fodder. 


Amongst the encouraging facts in our quiet 
career, it mav be mentioned, that already the 
College Farm is becoming resorted to for choice 
seeds of grain; quite a number of farmers 
this autumn having obtained seed-wheat from 
us, and several already having applied for seed- 
corn for next spring, our crop having been 
such as to attract attention at the recent county 
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fair, at Bellefonte; also, the College obtained 
premiums for the best Durham Bull and for 
some young Durham stock; and sold, at good 
prices, a number of Pigs of the Chester White 
breed, by public sale, 

In thus speaking of the produce of the Col- 
lege farm, no allusion is intended to the ad- 
joining Experimental Farm, which is attached 
to this institution. ‘That farm is rapidly be- 
coming noted for the great variety and excel- 
lence of its productions, and for the number 
of premiums it obtains at every Agricultural 
Fair and Exhibition, and is now largely re- 
sorted to for new and choice varieties of grain, 
potato, and other seeds. But thatthe College 
Farm without special effort, should also be 
applied to for superior seeds, is a fact of no 
small value and encouragement to its officers 
and students, 

The Fall work being thus pretty well disposed 
of, the lads are beginning to talk about their 
annual Hunting Excursion to the mountains. 
That pleasant events will probably take place 
in November, and the results be reported next 
month. 

To show that all our time is not given to | 
hard work and hard study, but that the graces 
of life are not neglected, it may be men- | 
tioned that the College choir, under the instruc- | 
tion of Prof. Burgan, is becoming somewhat 
noted for good psalmody; the ministers who 
officiate alternately on Sunday afternoons con- 
curring in the expressed opinion that few 
churches are better served in this department 


of public worship. Id 








And it is pleasant to add, 
that, as the music improves, the attendance at 
chape] becomes more regular and the interest 
in the service greater. B. 


—— —_° 


THE EXTINCTION OF PAUPERISM 
AND CRIME. : 


W. GEORGE WARING. j 


W to do away with the evils of pau- | 

S| perism and crime is a problem to which 
the good old proverb—*‘ An ounce of preven- | 
tion is worth a pound of cure”—seems pecu- | 
liarly applicable. It has been discussed at 
length by some of our leading journalists, but 
the result of their researches, while clearly 
showing that a defective education lies at the 
root of the evil, still leaves us as much as ever 
in the dark respecting the best way of procur- 
ing and administering the ounce of prevention. 
We all know that through the administration 
of the law comes the “ cure,’’ as it is by some 
imagined to be, of pauperism and its train of 
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wickedness, but legal punishment can only be 
applied after a crime has been committed ; jt 
is a remedy that does not come in time to pre. 
vent crime from breaking out with renewed 
force at other points ; it does not renovate the 
moral constitution of the population, the germ 
of the disease still remains in the community, 

Although education, with its attendants, re. 
ligion and refinement, is acknowledged to be 
the true and universal remedy, yet in the 
present state of educational efficiency, it stops 
at a certain point short of the object. The 
difficulty lies at this point. Our statistics show 
that in spite of the numerous and multiplying 
schools and missions growing up on every 
hand, crime and pauperism are still rampant, 
and increase as the population increases, 

A consideration of this state of things brings 
us to the conclusion that the millions of child. 
ren who, as they grow up, fall into vicious or 
criminal courses, are betrayed into them either 
by being incapable of receiving and retaining 
good impressions from teachers, or because the 
teaching itself is deficient in some respect, or 
is embarassed by some obstacle. 

But perhaps there is not a child living that 


| is incapable of receiving a good, sound literary 


education, if it can be taught to read.” Once 
thus far, and with due selection of the matter 
read, it needs only a few years more of careful 
watching and guidance, to assure a future of 
moral and mental usefulness, 

The trouble is, then, at the threshold of 
life, or rather at the out-set of school-life, It 
takes from four to seven years to teach a child 
to spell well, and it must spell tolerably well 
before it can read correctly or understandingly, 
and that sore and wearying task sickens both 
teacher and scholar, and renders books, school 
learning, and all the appliances of it hatefuland 
nauseating to more than half of school-goers 
They long for nothing so much as to be ridof 
the intolerable task that burdens and blinds 
them. No wonder that, as is frequently no 


| ticed, there is a general désire among the young 


to be “ out of spelling’ —out of spelling with 
out learning it, That means, turning the back 
on all knowledge brut what is gained in shops 
and lecture-rooms, and at street-corners, or il 
“talk” anywhere, It is being at the front door 
of the temple of knowledge and turning away 
from it because it does not open readily. Mas 
every child wait outside its portals for weal 
years ere its rusty hinges will yield? Is the 
Royal Road a myth? The only wonders 
that so few have given up the miserable drudg- 
ery in despair, or, if not given up altogether 
have not attained any useful stage. 4 
If we could teach children to read in® 
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many months as it now takes years, it would be | 
sfar easier task to mould. their eager, plastic 
young minds with principles of honor and vir- 
me, and place the goal of their ambition far 
sbove the line which now divides the depraved 
ygabond mob from the noble society of God- 
fearing men. 

The advocates of the phonetic system of 
reading and writing claim that the phonetic 
method rubs out this weary trouble and dam- 
sging loss. Experiments made in this country 
and England prove that ignorant and thick- 
headed criminals, entirely destitute of a know- 
ledge of the letters of the alphabet, have been 
taught to read phonetic print IN a Few Days! 
Children three or four years old, who are first 
taught phonetic spelling, learn to read common 
print within a year as well as, or better than 
sder children in the same school, who have 
sudied common print alone for twice the 
length ot time. Is it not reasonable then to 
conclude that this same system of spelling will 
enable millions of children to grasp the key 
and open the door of all useful knowledge, 
who otherwise could never attain the gift and 
would in all probability remain listless boobies 
orcriminals, for all time. 

Let us think over suitable means of punish- 
ing crime, but far more let us put into action 
the means that tend to prevent it. 

The growing disposition among educational 
oficers to promote phonetic exercises shows a 
good time coming. ‘The general practice in 
our schools of both phonetic enunciation and 
phonetic writing — Phonography — would 
within two generations secure a full reform in 
wr English orthography, and render the 
language not only easier of acquisition by our 
own youth, but by foreigners of all nations, 
and would in all probability, through the ac- 
tive commerce of all the nations that now use 
it, soon result in its becoming the Universal 
Language. 





a 


EDUCATION AND THE WAR. 
T the close of the war between Austria 
and Prussia, Jules Simon, one of the mem- 
bers of the present French government, said: 
“It is not the needle-gun that conquered at 
Sadowa, but the Prussian universities.” In a 
iimilar manner it might now be said that the 
capitulation at Sedan is not a victory of the 
needle-gun, but a triumph of its ally—the igno- 
tnce of the French people. It cannot be 
denied that the success of the Prussian arms has 
tn due to the greater degree of intelligence 
Possessed by the citizens composing its army. 
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At the outset of the struggle the then eme 
peror declared that he did not go forth to fight 
an army, but an armed nation. This declara- 
tion has proved disastrously true for France. 
It was because every Prussian was a soldier, 
and because the average Prussian possesses a 
greater amount of culture than the average citi- 
zen of any other nation, that the victory thus 
far has been with Prussia. ‘The Prussian army 
is the Prussian nation, and it represents the 
intelligence of thepeople. ‘The French army 
was, to a great extent, composed of the most 
illiterate persons in the empire, together with 
not a few of the rudest barbarians. Prussia 
requires that every man capable of bearing arms 
shall receive a military education, and enter the 
army for acertainnumberof years. Withvery 
few exceptions there are no exemptions al- 
lowed. Each Prussian subject is enrolled a 
soldier as soon as he has completed his twen- 
tieth year, and before arriving at his twentieth 
year he iscompelled by law to have acquired at 
least the general principles of a substantial educa- 
tion. Histerm of service is seven years : three 
years in the regular army, and the remaining 
four in the reserve ; and eventl.en he is not en- 
tirely exempt from military duty, but is enrolled 
in the ‘* Landsturm” until theage of fifty. The 
system in France is the opposite of this. Al- 
though Napoleon endeavored to imitate the 
Prussian system, his effort suffered shipwreck in 
the aristocraticapathy of the higherclasses, The 
French have only enlisted men in their army. 
But the attempt, if possible, could not have re- 
sulted in immediate success. In Prussia it is 
the fruit of two hundred years’ attentive study 
and practice, and commenced when the nation, 
having been destroyed at Jena, set about the 
discovery of a plan for national regeneration. 

During two centuries the Prussian youth 
have been instructed to sink their individuality 
in the unity of the nation; to be plodding and 
obedient. The result is not perhaps the man 
or the society that is the most agreeable, but 
the consequence, nevertheless, has been the 
creation of an intelligent armed nation. The 
Prussian army, or nation, is a unit, in which 
each citizen-soldier is an infinitesimal perfect 
part. It is a sad thing to know that so much 
of the time of the flower of the Prussian youth 
must be devoted to the barbarous art of war, 
and other civilized countries will do well to 
consider whether it is not more to the national 
advantage to cultivate more assiduously the arts 
of peace. The intellectual superiority has been 
specially notable during the campaign prior to 
Sedan, While French generals have been 
obliged to inquire their way of peasants at 
cross-roads, and have been repeatedly surprised 
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in their own country, Prussian subaltern offi- 
cers have been found to be supplied with more 
perfect and detailed maps of French territory 
than are in possession of the French headquar- 
ter staff; and Prussian general officers have 


been able to conduct battles in the enemy’s | 


country, relying solely upon their intimate 
personal knowledge of topography of the coun- 
try. 

The lesson is that the educated man is the 
best man for every capacity in life. It has 
been proved that the Prussian soldier, who 
perhaps may discuss some of the platitudes of 
metaphysics in the barracks, knows how to 


kill, or to get killed, better than an ignorant | 
Trained intelligence is better than | 


peasant. 
trained ignorance. And it is to be hoped that 
since intelligence in an army is so clearly supe- 
rior to ignorance, that the time may not be far 
distant when intellect will be the master of in- 
stead of the servant of matter, and standing 
armies be abolished.— Chicago Courier. 


LEARNING TO WRITE. 
M. TENNISON, in De Bow’s Review, 


. concludes an article giving a history of 
stenography, as follows: 

We now come to the last system, which of 

late years has made such rapid advances, and 


threatens to eventually overthrow not only the 
ic sy ’ short-ha » alen ta | 
phonographic system of short-hand, but also to | 


entirely supersede the ordinary method of 
common current writing. 

The foundation of this system is the inven- 
tion of Francis Xavier Gabelsberger, who was 


born in Munich, the capital of the kingdom of | 


Bavaria, in 1789, and who published his first 
work in 1834. Probably not liking the angu- 
Jar and uncouth shapes of the letters of any of 


the short-hand systems then known, he con- | 


ceived the idea, in 1817, of inventing a new 


system, and for this purpose proceeded to ana- | 


lyze the ordinary current writing, and selected 
from this some of the most frequently occur- 
ring sirokes. 

From these he formed his primary alphabet, 
and his double and composite consonants. His 
system was examined and approved by the Ba- 


varian Academy of Sciences, and in 1834 ap- | 


peared his famous first work on stenography, 
which was reprinted in 1839. In 1843, an- 
other work was published from his hand; and 
in 1850, the year after his death, was published 
his last. Since then this system has been per- 


fected, and mainly through the exertions and 
labors of the Royal Stenographic Institute of 
Dresden, Saxony, has spread with astonishing 
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rapidity through all the continental countries 
of Europe, where it is now almost exclusively 
used. In 1860, was published at Dresden, by 
Alfred Geiger, an adaptation of this system to 
the English language. This may be considered 
complete, as far as the corresponding style js 
concerned ; but a more extended work is need. 
ed for the benefit of those who are expected to 
be able to follow the most rapid speaker, Ip 
other languages this system has been perfected, 
| and it seems destined to gradually supersede the 
| Pitman system of short-hand, if for no other 
reason simply because it is so much easier to 
learn, and to write after it is learned. The 
vocalization is perfect, and this without using 
more than on an average one stroke of the pen 
| for each syllable. The corresponding style of 
| this system is equally as distinct and unmistak. 
| able as the ordinary common Jong-hand, and 
can be written about five times as fast, while 
the reporting style can be written fully as fast, 
if*not a great deal faster than phonography, 
|The vowels are indicated unerringly, while 
| phonography (oo often leaves them altogether 
unexpressed, At any rate, the Gabelsberger 
| system is now being taught in the schools and 
gy mnasiuins in Germany; Russia, Sweden, Nor. 
way, Denmark, Italy, Greece, etc., and the 
problem may be solved within this decade, 
| whether or not this new European system can 
be so perfected and so easily learned as to s- 
persede not only all other systems of short 
hand, but also the old-fashioned method of 
| long-hand writing. 
At all events; light is beginning to break, and 
the world is commencing to learn to write. 


2 - 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


“THE observation collects materials for the 
| memory to store, and for the imagination 
to employ in building up ideas or conceptions 
of that which is beyond the range of observ 
tion. 
The only part of the world about which 
class of pupils in school can gather information 
| by means of their own observation is that in the 
midst of which their school life lies. Hereate 
different forms of land and water under their ey 
from day to day, to which their attention oi 
be directed, and from the observation of which 
they can acquire a greater or less numbero 
geographical definitions. Here they obsertt 
| certain phenomena of the atmosphere, cold and 
| heat, wind and rain, which can be employed 
in introducing them to the ideas of climate® 
general, and the climatic conditions of parts 
the world remote from them. Here they # 
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ople carrying on certain pursuits, as agricu/- 
ture, the comparative profitableness of which 
depends on certain conditions of surface, soil, 
and climate in the locality ; or trade, which 
depends upon certain means of conveyance; or 
manufacturing, which depends upon the ac- 
cessibility of certain materials, and of the power 
necessary for working up those materials profit- 
ably; all of which conditions are within the 
reach of their own observation. 

Thus an intelligent study of his own locality 
prepares the pupil for the entire range of de- 
scriptive geography, for in it he gathers ideas 
upon which to build up, by comparison or 
contrast, vivid and accurate ideas of the nature 
of distant regions, the pursuits of people there, 
and the location and relative importance of 
centres of business of whatever kind. 

Next after his own immediate region, the 
adjacent regions should be considered ; and 
of the several that present themselves, that 
should be taken first which is nearest, like the 
one already studied. Next come the more re- 
mote countries of the earth, in the order of 
their similarity to, or their relations with, the 
field already known. ‘Thus, step by step, the 
pupil is Jed from the near to the remote, from 
the known to the unknown, until he has con- 
templated the most striking characteristics of 
the leading countries of the earth. His im- 
agination, always comparing the new with the 
familiar, is filled with vivid pictures of nature 
and life in the principal countries and cities of 
the earth, and the mention of their names al- 
ways recalls these pictures, and not simply 
patches of color, lines or points upon the 
map.—Guyot’s Method. 


°® 


NATURE AND EDUCATION. 


A FABLE. 
ATURE and Education were one day 
walking together through a nursery of 

trees, 

“See,” says Nature, “how straight and 
fine those firs grow,—that is my doing! But as 
to those oaks, they are all crooked and stunted ; 
that, my good sister, is your fault. You have 
planted them too close, and not pruned them 
properly,” 

“Nay, sister,” said Education, “I am sure 
U have taken all possible pains about them; 
but you gave me bad acorns, so how should 
they ever make fine trees.” 

_ The dispute grew warm; and at length, 
mstead of blaming one another for negligence, 
they began to boast of their own powers, and 
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(challenge each other to a contest for the | 
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superiority. It was agreed that each should 
adopt a favorite, and rear it up in spite of all 
the ill offices of her opponent. Nature fixed 
upon a vigorous young pine, the parent of 
which had grown to be the main-mast of a 
a man-of-war. 

«* Do what you will to this plant,” said she 
to her sister, ‘I am resolved to push it up as 
straight as an arrow.” 

Education took under her care a crab tree. 

«< This,” said she, **I will rear to be as 
valuable as your pine.” 

Both went to work. While Nature was 
feeding her pine with plenty of wholesome 
juices, Education passed a strong rope round 
its top, and pulling it downward with all her 
force, fastened it to the trunk of a neighboring 
oak, The pine labored to ascend, but not 
being able to surmount the obstacle, it pushed 
out to one side, and presently became bent 
like a bow. Still, such was its vigor, that its 
top, after descending as lcw as its branches, 
made a new shoot upwards; but its beauty 
and usefulness were quite destroyed. 

The crab tree cost Education a world of 
pains. She pruned and pruned, and endeav- 
ored to bring it into shape, but in vain. Na- 
ture thrust out a bough this way, and a knot 
that way, and would not push a leading shoot 
upward:. The trunk was indeed kept tolera- 
bly straight by constant efforts; but the head 
grew awry and ill-fashioned, and made a 
scrubby figure. At length Education, despair- 
ing of making a sightly plant of it, ingrafted 
the stock with an apple, and brought it to 
bear tolerable fruit. 

At the end of the experiment the sisters 
met to compare their respective success. 

«¢ Ah, sister !”’ said Nature, ‘I see it is in 
your power to spoil the best of my works.” 

«¢ Ah, sister!” said Education, ‘it is a hard 
matter to contend against you; however, some- 
thing may be done by taking pains enough.” 

Kansas Ed. Journal. 
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THE THREE GREAT WONDERS OF THE THIRD DAY. 





FAMILIAR LECTURE TO A SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


*¢ And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land ap- 
pear: and it was so. And God called the dry land 
Earth ; and the gathering together of the waters called he 
Seas: and God saw that it was good. And God said, 
Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed 
is in itself, upon the earth; and it was so. And the 
earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his 
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kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, 
after his kind : and God saw that it was good. And the 
evening and the morning were the the third day.” —Gen. 
i: 9-133 Ps. civ: 1-8. 
} E have now come to the third day of 
creation. ‘The works of the first two 
days were very great and wonderful, but those 
of the third day more magnificent still. They 
are terrible and charming in turn; terrible in 
the first two wonders that were done, charming 


and delightful in the third. 
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At the end of the second day our globe was | 


still on fire within, and still entirely covered 
with water. But the region of darkness and 
silence was at anend; light had appeared on 
the first day, and the air, the instrument of 


sound, had been created on the second; the! 


waters above, raised to the height of the ex- | 
| the gas which lights us, were stored up long 


panse, and reflecting in the sky light and its 
glorious colors, floated majestically through the 
air, borne on the wings of the wind; while, 
beneath, the roar of the tempest, the loud voice 


of the thunder, and the sound of many waters | 


could now be heard. 


Yet there was no life, | 


either on the earth, in the air, or in the waters. | 
On the third day three wonders appeared in | 
succession, which I shall try to explain toyou. | 


First wonder. ‘The crust of theearth, which 
had been Jong forming beneath the waters above 
the burning fires within, burst forth impetuous- 
ly, upheaved from the bottom of the ocean by 
the mighty power of the ocean, tossed up by 
volcanoes and their burning gases—the dry 
land rose, welcomed by the noise of thunder, 
and the roar of the stormy and troubled waters. 
What a grand and terrible scene ! 

Second wonder. The great abyss of waters, 
which had overflowed the whole earth, threw 
themselves, at God’s command, into the vast 
depths prepared for them, and were surrounded 
by his power with barriers which their wild 
waves dared not cross without his permission : 
‘« The Lord set a compass upon the face of 
the depth: he gave to the sea his decree, that 
the waters should not pass his commandment, 
he appointed the foundations of the earth.” 
(Prov. 8: 27.) Whataterriblescene, yet how 
full of majesty ! 

Third wonder—the last and the most marvel- 
lous of the three. Life at Jast began on the 
earth, The earth and the air, the store-houses 
of food for the plants, were prepared, and the 
great family of plants appeared. What a nu- 
merous family they are! Some botanists reckon 
60,000 varieties, and M. de Candolle says that 
there are 100,000 species. Whag a charming 
covering for the desolate and bare earth, worn 
by the waters, tossed by the fire? Theearth, 
at God’s command, brings forth her buds, and 
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giant trees and grass, and all green things 
spring upinbeauty, ‘It is the reign of plants, 
when the earth was covered with mighty for. 
ests, such as no human eye has ever seen, al. 
though we may guess their beauty from their 
vast remains and the dark pictures of thei 
graceful leaves and tall stems which they have 
left printed on the rocks below the surface of 
the earth.” And oh! wonder of wonders! al} 
these new and wonderful works of God have 
their need in themselves—all these innumerable 
kinds of plants bear fruit, each according to its 
kind, and so are prepared to continue and re. 
produce themselves for thousands of years, 
Thus, step by step, calling forth one won. 
derful work after another, God was preparing 
a dwelling place for his people, long before he 
formed them. ‘The coals that warm us, and 


ages ago for our use, deep below the surface of 
the earth. Should not such thoughts fill our 
souls with deepest gratitude and love to Him 
who has so graciously provided for our every 
want? 

This whole subject is so marvellous and so 
deeply interesting that I have not time to ex 
plain it, and it must be left to a future lesson, 

Meantime let us return to our verses for to- 
day. I shall begin with verse 13—* The 
evening and the morning were the third day,” 
because the third day, like the others, began 
with an ‘* evening.” Isit any wonder thatthere 
was a return of darkness while such great rev. 
olutions were preparing under the watery 
abyss? When the crust which had been s0 
long forming under the depths of the ocean, 
boiling and surging over the mighty fire within, 
was at last upheaved above the surface of the 
water, with its valleys, its mountains, its vole 
noes, its half-melted rocks and rivers of boiling 
lava—amid awful explosions, terrible earth 
quakes, and showers of ashes—was it wonder 
ful that, in this struggle and war of the raging 
elements, thick vapors arose to obscure the alt, 
and darkness again covered the face of the 
earth? 

In order to make you understand this better 
I shall give you an account of the effect of one 
or two volcanoes, and then you may judge ina 
degree of what our world must have been when 
its whole crust was bursting up on all sides 
torn and tossed by the fierce fires. 

Some years ago I visited the kingdom of 
Naples, and, near the volcano of Vesuvillh 
saw the remains of two large cities which had 
been completely buried under the ashes of its 
first recorded eruption, which took place se 
enty nine years after the time of Christ 
These buried cities were discovered in @ 
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em times by people digging a well near the 
lace. I also saw the famous Cape Misene, 
situated about fifteen miles from Vesuvius, 
where the Roman fleet was lying at anchor, 
when their commander, the celebrated Pliny, 
perished in the eruption. His nephew, who 
was present, relates that even at mid-day thick 
darkness covered the country, caused by the 
ashes; and it has been said that the ashes of 
Vesuvius were then carried the length of the 
African coast, and even as far as Palestine. 
But nearer our own times,in the year 1815, 
an eruption took place in the island of Sum- 
bawa, in the East Indies, during which the 
earth was shaken violently for a distance of 
1,000 miles, and the darkness, caused by the 
ashes that filled the air was so great that at 
midday, in the Island of Macassar, more than 
200 miles distant from the volcano, a man 
coud not see bis hand when he held it up before 
bis eyes. ‘The darkness, lasting from noon till 
night, is described as most intense, the officer 
saying in his official report, that he ‘never 
saw anything to equal it, even in the darkest 
night at sea.”” 

These eruptions of the Tomboro Moun- 
tains were heard through the whole chain of 
the Molucca Islands, from Sumatra to Ter- 
nate. “ From Sumbawa to the port of Sumat- 
ra, where the sound was noticed, is about 970 
miles in a direct line ; from Sumbawa to Ter. 
nate (where the sound was also heard) is.a dis- 
tance of 720 miles. * * Thedistance to 
which the cloud of ashes was carried, so thick- 
ly as to produce darkness, is clearly pointed out 
to have been the Island of Celebes and the dis- 
tricts of Gresie on Java. The former is 217 
miles distant trom the seat of the volcano ; the 
latter, in a direct line, more than 300 miles 
distant,” 

Such is the effect of a single volcano even 
atso great a distance. M. Gay cussac knew 
only of 163 at present burning on the earth; 
but it has been reckoned that there are 559 
tither burning or half extinguished. Besides 
these there are the traces of thousands of vol 
canoes wholly extinct, in every part of the 
globe. Imagine, then, how deep must have 
been the darkness produced by all the volca. 
hoes of the third day, when the whole of the 
immense crust of the earth was at ome up- 
heaved by the force of the internal fire! 
Think of the commotion of a world covered 
With volcanoes ! 

But I must now return to the other verses of 
Your lesson. Read verse g: 

“And God said, Let the waters under the 
tavens be gathered together unto one place, and 
let the dry land appear: and it was so.” 
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Remark here the words used by Moses. 
He does not say, ‘God said, Let the dry land 
be created.” No; he says, ** God said, Let the 
dry land appear.” The dry land had been 
long before formed and prepared at the bot- 
tom of the waters. It existed already, but it 
was necessary that part of it should be raised 
up, that it might appear above the waters; and 
that part of it should be lowered to receive 
into its depths and hollows the abundance of 
waters, for God said also, ** Let the waters un- 
der the heaven be gathered together unto one 
place ; and it was so.” 

Have you ever seen jewelers or silver- 
smiths melting metal in their crucibles in a hot 
furnace? If so, you may have seen the crust or 
scum of the impurities mixed with the metal 
rising to the top. Well, thus probably the 
crust rose, under the depths of the sea, on the 
surface of the boiling metals beneath. Under 
the fourfold influence of the fire, the water, 
and the surging and foaming metals and gases, 
a crust was formed, which was shaken about 
under the boiling abyss of waters, whilst this 
crust and these waters were constantly pierced 
and disturbed by the melted rocks, the gas, and 
the fires bursting up through them. It was 
this crust, so formed, part of which at God’s 
command appeared on the third day above the 
surface of the waters, whilst at the same time 
part of it bent to receive into its mysterious 
depths the gathering together of the seas. 

«“O Lord, my God, thou art very great,” 
exclaims the Psalmist, speaking of these won- 
ders of creation. ‘* Thou makest the flaming 
fire thy servant. Thou coveredst the earth 
with the deep as with a garment; the waters 
stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke 
they hasted away. They go up by the moun- 
tains; they go down by the valleys unto the 
place which thou hast founded for them. 
Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass 
over; that they turn not again to cover the 
earth.” (Ps. civ. 1, 4-9.) 

But perhaps you may ask why [ always 
speak of burning, melted metals in the interior 
of the earth? Even if it has been discovered 
that the interior is on fire, yet how can we 
know that the burning material with which 
it is filled must be metallic ? 

We know it for two reasons, both very 
simple. We know it, first, from the weight 
of our globe ; for it has been proved, by means. 
of a very correct instrument called the pen- 
dulum, and by other processes that you will 
understand when you are older, that our globe, 
with its earths, its rocks, and its waters, 
weighs twice as much as if it were all com- 
posed of marble, more than five and a half 
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times as much as if it were all of water, and 
only a little less than if it were all made of 
melted iron or zinc; therefore, if it weighs | 
twice as much as marble, it must necessarily | 
be, that all within it which is neither earth | 
nor rock must be metallic. 

| 

| 





There is yet another way of proving it, 
more simple still. Chemists have examined 
the composition of the crust of our globe, and 
of the earth on which we tread, and they tell 
us that all the substances of which the earths | 

; os 
of our fields and the rocks of our mountains | 


| 
| 
} 


are composed, are different kinds of the rust of 
metals. Ochre is the rust of iron; white-lead 
is the rust of lead ; lime is the rust of a metal 
named calcium; soda, potash, magnesia, alu, 
mina, silex, are the rust of metals named 
sodium, potassium, magnesium, aluminum, | 
silicon. Thus, for example, the rocks of the 
Jura, of which we build our finest houses, are 
composed of the rust of calcium, combined 
with fixed air, or carbonic acid; the sand. 
stones that we bring from Lausanne, or from 
Savoy, are composed of silicious sand, mixed 
with a cement of lime and iron, Gun-flint is 
composed of a rust of silicon mixed with the 
rusts of iron and of aluminum. The lava of 
volcanoes is half formed of the rust of sili- 
con, mixed with those of iron, of sodium, 
and of aluminum, The hard granite of Mont 
Blanc, cf which our pavements are made, 
is also chiefly composed of the rust of sili- 
con, combined with magnesia, alumina, and 
potash. 

Thus, then, the crust of our earth was 
formed, and deposited beneath the waters | 
until the third day of creation, when God 
said, ** Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, and let the | 
dry land appear; and it was so.” | 

I wish, before going furtaer, to cause you 
to remark here the divine wisdom of the 
Scriptures in the admirable correctness with 
which they are expressed, and how far their 
divine and simple narratives have been before 
all the learning of man, by many, many cen- 
turies. 

Learned men, for more than a century, 
have devoted themselves with great ardor to 
the study of mountains, mines, volcanoes, | 
rocks, and all the materials of which the | 
earth is composed, in order to discover, if | 
possible, what has been the history of our | 
globe before man was created. 

As the earth is called “ge” in Greck, this 
kind of study has been named “geology.” 

The fathers of this interesting science were 
two illustrious Genevese, Messieurs de Luc 
and de Saussure, who were born in 1727 and 





74° respectively. For a long time these 
learned men and their successors remarked tha 
two kinds of rocks existed in the mountains 
very different from each other. Some had 
evidently been formed under the waters, for 
they are stratified (that is, composed of strata 
or layers deposited successively one above the 
ther); and others had as evidently beep 
formed in the fire, for, instead of being strati. 


fied, they are composed of substances that haye 


been melted and crystallized. Therefore, 
learned men were for a long time divided into 
two parties, of which one said, ‘** The crustof 
the earth was formed by the fire ;” and the 
other said, ** No, gentlemen; the crust of the 
earth was formed by wate?.” 

But the Bible, which contained more know. 
ledge than was possessed by learned men, had 
said Jong before, ** You are both right, and 
both wrong ;” for the Bible had taught, more 
than 3,300 years ago, that the crust of the 
earth was formed by the combined action of 
fire and water, the unstratified rocks having 
been formed by the fire, under the weight of 
the abyss of waters; and the stratified rocks 
having been deposited in the water, in the 
midst of a deep ocean, subjected also to the 
action of the fire below. Well, dear friends, 
this is the opinion held by all learned men 
now, whether they love the Bible or not. Is 
it not all very admirable? 

Consider, then, that the condition of the 
earth on which we live, which has risen out 
of the fire and out of the water, ought ever 
to remind us of our dependence on God, and 
ought to teach us that we are kept and 
guarded from day to day by His Almighty 
power. We know that the crust which covers 
our globe, on which we build our houses and 
our cities, is placed above the fires which are 
surging beneath, like a frail raft floating over 
a sea of liquid fire. A learned modern 
geologist, Mr. Buckland, tells us that scientific 
men have counted in this crust about twenty- 
eight kinds of stratified rocks (such as sand- 
stones and chalks, &c.,) each on an average 
about 1,000 feet in depth; and about eight 
kinds of unstratified rocks (such as granite, 
gneiss, &c.,) each having a still greater depth; 
so that the thickness of the entire crust may 
be reckoned nine miles or more in depth. _ 

What is this when compared with the siz 
of the earth, a globe 25,000 miles in circum 


| ference, and about 8,coo miles in diameter! 


The form of the earth has often been compare 
to an orange; but the skin of the orange ¥ 
much thicker, in proportion to its size, than isthe 
crust which envelops the fluid part of our globe, 
when compared with the size of the ¢ 
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1870. | The Work of 


It would represent about one inch for a globe 
In other 
words, it would nearly equal the thickness of 
ashéet of ordinary letter paper for one of those 
globes which are commonly used for geogra- 
When we look at the giant 
mountains which surround us, it is strange to 


whose diameter is about nine yarcs. 


hical studies. 


@hink, that though their tops are covered with 


snow, and cold streams of water are flowing 
down their sides, yet their feet (so to speak), 


atadepth of twelve or fourteen miles below 


the surface—perhaps a somewhat greater dis- 


tance—are plunged in the hot floods of boil- 
ing lava and ever-burning fires within the globe. 

How wonderful it is that the crust on which 
we live is kept so firm and fixed asitis! How 
marvelous is the power of God, who called 
the dry land up from the depths, and estab- 
lished it in its appointed place, and restrains 
both fire and water from overwhelming it 
again! ‘The Book of Job (speaking of the thin 
crust which God caused to appear on the third 
day, and which is called “earth” in the 1oth 
verse,) proclaims the inability of man to tell 
how this ‘dry Jand” is kept firm and fixed 
over the fires beneath. 


Have I not already told you, dear children, | 
. r+ . } 
that it has been reckoned that there are hun- | 


dreds of volcanoes at present burning in dif- 


ferent parts of the globe, and that there are | 


traces of thousands now wholly extinct? Thus, 


although the earth itself is preserved, changes | 
are still taking place to a small extent on its | 


surface, which serve to remind us of the fre 
beneath. 

In something of the same way thousands of 
the coral islands in the Pacific Ocean have 
been lifted above the waves; since their coral 
rocks have been formed under the surface of 
the water, as the little creatures by which they 
are constructed die as soon as they are out of 
itt The coasts of Sweden have recently been 
raised several feet above the sea level, and the 
same thing has taken place in Chili. You 
see, then, that all over the crust of our globe 
we may observe traces of the work of the fire 
which is beneath ir. 

In the year 1787, when M. de Saussure 
ascended to the top of Mont Blanc, the highest 
point in Europe, he remarked, not without much 
astonishment, that when he looked at the mag. 
nificent range of hills around him, they ap- 
peared to be placed round Mont Blanc as the 
leaves of an artichoke are round its centre. 
Since then geologists have agreed that many 
of our largest granite mountains are of a later 
origin than some of the others. Piercing 
through the older mountains, and pushing 
them aside all around, they have risen like 


the Third Day. 
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giants even above the clouds, raised by the 
power of the hidden fires. ; 

Genlogists have also remarked, when study- 
ing the stratified rocks and mountains all over 
the world, that these are often cleft and rent 
asunder, and that the clefts and fissures have 
been filled with melted granite, or lavas, or 
by the ores of the metals,—gold, silver, iron, 
copper, zinc, tin, or lead, which, gushing up- 
wards in a melted state, have filled these cavi- 
ties, and have then cooled and hardened. 

Well, dear children, I hope that you 
understand something about the first two 
wonders of the third day,—the dry land 
appearing above the waters, and the waters 
being gathered together into the places which 
God has prepared for them, and so forming 
the magnificent oceans and seas of our globe. 

How wonderful is the ocean! I wish I had 
time and space to tell you something about 
its extent,—its tides,—its upper and lower 
currents, ever flowing in their regular course, 
—its immense depths, which in some places 
reach to 40,000 or 50,000 feet, according to 
| the soundings made by the officers of the 
| American Navy. 

I shou.d like to tell you also how very 
useful the ocean is,—how very necessary it is, 
{to keep up life on our globe. For do not 
suppose that the proportions of the sea and of 

No; 
our God has done all by rule and measure: 
‘¢Who hath measured the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand, and meted out heaven with 
| the span, and comprehended the dust of the 
| earth in a measure, and weighed the moun- 
| tains in scales, and the hills in a balance?” 
| (Isa. xl, 12.) 
| If the oceans and seas were smaller than 
| they are, our earth would perish, for the waters 
| which are raised up in the air from their vast 
surface are indispensably necessary to water 
our fields and keep our rivers ever flowing. 
If the oceans were larger, our earth would 
probably become an uninhabitable marsh, from 
the too great abundance of rain. 

Think, besides, of the use of the ocean as the 
great highway of the world. As the illustrious 
Fenelon has said, ** These vast oceans, which 
seem at first sight as if they were placed as 
barriers to divide the different continents and 
lands of the earth, are, on the contrary, the 
meeting-place of all nations, who could in no 
other way travel over the globe, without in- 
credible difficulties and dangers. It is by this 
boundless pathway across the deep that the 
Old World holds out her hand to the New, 
and that the New World sends to the Old its 


now 





| 


| a 
| the dry Jand have been fixed by chance. 


{ 
| 
| 
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valuable productions and rich treasures. 
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But, before concluding, I must say a single | 
word about the third, and most wonderful of | 
the works of the third day. This was the | 
birth of the plants, a family so numerous that 
it is reckoned there are at least 60,000 differ- 
ent kinds. ‘This was not a mere transforma- 
tion; it was a new creation,—a miracle, or 
rather 60,000 miracles in one. A chemist can | 
form rocks, and even precious stones, by com- | 
bining ssilicium, lime, carbon, &c.; but 
could any chemist form a tree, a blade of grass, 
a bit of moss, or the smailest living plant? 
Look at the flowers, the trees, the seeds, the 
fruits, and all the wonders of vegetable life! 
What a collection of miracles! butthe miracle | 
of miracles is, that each has its seed in itself. 

A watch, which is one of the most admira- ! 
ble works of man, is very inferior in its work- 


manship even to the smallest plant which we 


— 
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can scarcely see without the help of a micro. 
scope ; but what would you think of a watch 
which could produce watches, which in their 


| turn could produce other watches, and sd on 


from generation to generation, from age to age? 

Oh, think of the power, the wisdom, the 
beneficence of God! ‘And God said, Let 
the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 


| kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth; 
and it was so. 


And the earth brought forth 
grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind, and 
the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, 
after his kind ; and God saw that it was good, 
And the evening and the morning were the 
Let us adore Him in all His 
vorks, and let us trust His faithfulness. 

The next lesson will be fromthe rth to 
the 13th verse of the first chapter of Genesis, 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





EDUCATION IN BAVARIA. 
¥ E are aptto be boastful in this country | 
of our systems of education, and we | 
have among us those who seein to think that 
there is nothing equal to them in the Old 
World. In order that Pennsylvanians may not 
be hurtfully blinded by this kind of patriotic 
vanity, some very interesting statistics, taken 
mainly from Dr. Barnard’s recent report, will be 
presented relating to education in Bavaria, a 
country not differing so much in extent of ter- | 
ritory and population from our own State that 
tthe two cannot be fairly contrasted. 

Bavaria occupies an area of 29,617 square 
miles, and had in 1864, 4,807,440 inhabitants. 
The amount expended by the government for 
‘education in 1866 was about 4,000,000 florins, 
or something over $6,500,000. ‘The adminis- | 
tration of educational affairs is carried on by 
two officers, the Minister of Education and 
tthe Minister of Commerce and Public Works. 

The educational institutions of Bavaria may 
be classed in four divisions, viz.: Primary 
‘schools, Secondary schools, Superior schools, 
and Special and Professsional schools. 

1. Primary Schools, Of these there were, 
in 1863, 7,113 schools with 8,937 teachers | 
and 946,275 pupils. Besides the primary 
schools, there were 1,550 Sunday and holiday 
schools, open one or two hours on certain 
evenings and on Sundays, completing and ex- 
tending the course pursued in the primary 
schools, with 129,128 pupils. .So general is | 





| library of 800,000 volumes. 





the attendance on elementary schools, public 
and private, that all but eight per cent. of the 
recruits who joined the army in 1864 read and 
wrote well. In addition to all these, there 


| were 6,853 infant schools, with 6,796 pupils, 


and 143 private schools, with 6,853 pupils. 
Taking the whole kingdom, there is one pri- 
mary school for every 530 inhabitants. 

2. Secondary Schools. Secondary schools in 
Bavaria correspond to our high-schools, acade- 
mies, and seminaries. Of these there were in 
1864, 95 Latin schools or preparatory gymna- 


| siums, with 8,205 pupils; 28 classical gymma- 


siums, with 3,800 pupils; 6 real, or scientific 
gymnasiums, with 1,200 pupils; 30 public high- 
schools for girls, with 1,200 pupils, and 143 
boarding-schools for girls, with 6,853 pupils. 

3. Superior Schools. In this class it is it 
tended to embrace all institutions of a higher 
grade than those named in the preceding class, 
and in giving the list one cannot help thinking 
how very poor Pennsylvania is in similar insti- 
tutions. Bavaria has 10 lyceums, with univer- 
sity studies, attended by 700 scholars; 3 unl 
versities, Munich, Wurzburg, and Erlangen, 
each with four faculties, and a total of 25959 
students, in 1867; 1 academy of science, with 
cabinet of natural history, laboratory, and @ 


4. Special and Professional Schools. Atte 


| tion is asked to the following list of this clas 


of institutions. Some of them are entirely ui 
known in this country, and others are om’ 
scale so large that what we have done seem 
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but a crude beginning in comparison. Bavaria 
bas 10 Normal Schools for primary school 
teachers, with 78 teachers ; 3 Seminary courses, 
one at each University for secondary school 
teachers; 4 superior Agricultural Schools, with 


29 agricultural sections in the Trade schools, 


with 2,144 pupils; 1 school of Forestry, with 
4o pupils; 1 school of Horticulture, with 30 
pupils ; 1 school of Veterinary Surgery, with 18 
teachersand 140 pupils ; 2 Commercial Schools, 
with 18 commercial divisions in the Trade schools 
with 2,000 pupils; 29 Trade Schools; 3 
Polytechnic Schools; 1 Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture, with 14 Professors and 231 
pupils; 1 School of Architecture, with 

teachers and 143 pupils; 261 Schools for 
Drawing, with 9,973 pupils; 1 Conservato- 
rum of Music, with 15 teachers and 94 
pupils; 10 Schools of Music; 10 Institutions 
for the Deaf and Dumb, with 23 teachers and 
256 pupils ; 1 Institute for the Blind, with 16 


‘teachers and 76 pupils; 1 Institute for Idiotic 


children, with 3 teachers and 23 pupils; 3 
Schools of Midwifery, with 14 teachers and 
132 pupils; 35 Orphan Institutes with 1,400 
children ; and 75 Rescue Homes for neglected 
and vicious children, with 2,250 inmates. 

The central government does all this for 
Bavaria. Will the peop/e of Pennsylvania do 
as much for themselves? Can a Monarchy 
lift its people up to a higher plane of civiliza- 
tion than a Republic? Our institutions are 
to be tested at this point. Will our public 
men prove wise enough to prepare in time for 
the coming struggle? 


SrraspurG, Lancaster County—ALt Hat! 
For several reasons we have a warm feeling 
toward this quiet old borough, and amongst the 
rest, that this month sixty-five years ago, we 
happened to enter upon the toils and the pleas- 
ures, the fears and the hopes of this lifein one of 
its now old weather-boarded houses. Hence, we 
always visit it with pleasure, and never hear or 
read anything relating to it without a lively 
interest. True it is, that not often since the 
distinguishing occurrences above alluded to, have 
we been excited-by any very stirring events or 
startling developments in art, science, or lite- 
rature at our most respected but somewhat 
unprogressive birth-place. But, at last, she 
(we believe all boroughs are of the feminine 
gender) «« has gone and done it ;” and that, too, 
ina manner and in a direction which makes us 
proud to call ourself one of her sons. 

It is announced in the November number 
of this Journa (page 144) that “ The fine old 
town of Strasburg, Lancaster county, has re- 
cently completed a noble new school-house, 
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capable of accommodating all the youth of the 


place, of every grade.” This, however, is not 
what we allude to, however creditable and 
cheering. Here it is: 

«‘ Ona lot connected with that on which the 
school-house is erected, the Board of Directors 
have built a neat, two-story, brick pwELLING- 
HOUSE FOR THE TEACHER, the first instance of the 
kind that we are aware of in the State.’ The 
capitals here are ours, the italics the editor’s. 
And we cordially concur in attributing praise 
—the highest praise—to this noble, wise, gen- 
erous, yet truly economical and self-beneficial 
act. With a good dwelling thrown in, and the 
school with its teacher’s house on the same 
footing as the church with its parsonage, 
Strasburg will hereafter have her pick of the 
teachers of the county, and will be enabled 
to keep the good ones thus attached to her 
pleasant borders and thus generously treated. 

A little incident in our own life will better 
show, than many words, our own estimate of 
the value of ‘* teachers’ houses,” 

Once, speaking of the Girard College for 
Orphans, a friend asked what department of the 
educational work we would endow, if we were 
a millionaire and determined to devote our 
wealth to the good of the schools. The 
answer was: ‘ It would be given to establish a 
fund and a trust to promote the establishment 
of teachers’ houses and lots in every part of the 
State ; satisfied that more permanent benefit 
would thus ensue to the common school sys- 
tem, than from any other use of the money.” 

Weare still of this opinion and proud that 
our * fine old” native town is practically of 
like mind. B. 





Tue. Meruopists as A Bopy Enporse our 
Pustic Scuoors.—The Methodists recently 
held a State Convention in the City of Phila- 
delphia. It continued in session several days, 
and was attended by many leading members of 
the denomination, both Clerical and Lay. 
The following resolutions on the school ques- 
tion were passed, and they may be accepted as 
the mature expression of this numerous and 
powerful body of Christians. All friends of 
popular education, and especially those who 
are bearing the brunt of the battle, will be 
thankful for these words of encouragement: 

Resolved, That the efficiency and life of Republican 
institutions demand a system of general education, the 
benefits of which may be shared by the entire people. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the State to provide 
such a sy.tem, and preserve it from destruction or im- 
pairment by hostile hands. 

Resolved, That the highest interests of the State alone 
must determine the character and extent of the education 
she should provide for her citizens. 
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Resolved, That no course of education, however ex- 
tensive or thorough, from which the religious element is 
eliminated, can conserve the highest welfare of the State. 

Resolved, That the Bible is the only competent edu- 
cator of the mind faculties of men, and that its banish- 


ment from our public schools we will resist by all just | ; 
| reaching down through county and township officers to 


and Christian efforts. 

Resolved, That the Bible, in its teachings or spirit, is 
not a promoter of sectarianism, but its teachings accepted, 
and its spirit imparted, tend to the unification of peoples, 
however diverse in habits, or race, or nationality 

Resolved, That the partition of public school funds, or 
the levy of a tax to support sectarian schools is contrary 


to the genius of our government and constitution; and | 


truth and justice alone shall limit our opposition to any 
such policy. 
Reso/ved, That our sympathies as a Church are with 


our public schools, and nothing we can do to make them | 


more effective, and to diffuse their blessings more exten- 
sively, shall be neglected. 

These resolutions were ably sustained in 
speeches by Dr. William H. Allen, Rev. Mr. 
Bruno, Rev. I. W. Jackson and Judge M’Cal- 
mont. 


Tue Pittsburg teachers, at their Institute, 
held during the week commencing August zgth, 
passed, among others, the 
tions : 

Resolved, That the State—because it alone is able to 
do it—is in the legitimate discharge of its most sacred 
duty when it establishes and maintains free Schools for 
all, and that in our opinion the safety, happiness and wel- 
fare of the State demand that no discrimination should 
be made in favor of any race, class, creed or sect. 

Resolved, That while we regard 
ments, culture, and administrative ability as necessary 


scholastic acquire- 
qualifications for the teacher, we consider as much more 
necessary, as indispensable, the possession on his part of a 
thoroughly upright character; and that while we dis- 
countenance the grosser violations of morality, I 


such as 
intemperance, profanity, &c., we look also with disfavor | 
upon those actions and habits generally regarded as less 
reprehensible by society, believing that the teacher, like 
the minister of the gospel, should be one prominent for 
purity of life, purity of speech, and purity of heart. 
Resolved, That in the opinion of the Institute the in- 
terest of its meetings has been greatly enhanced by the 
presence of members of the various School Boards of the 
city, and by the part they have taken in its proceedin 
Resolved, That we look upon Teache 
highly important part of our Commen School system, 
productive of much good to the teachers, an 
them, influencing their schools; and that we re 
who absent themselves without good cause as 
the true spirit of teachers, and unworthy of 
dence reposed in them by Directors and friends. 
Resolved, That in the City Superintendent, George J. 
Luckey, we reccgnize an earnest and efficient ‘ 
officer, devoted to the welfare of the schools, and one 
whose administration has done much to increase public 
interest in the cause of Commen School education. 
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An AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION IN 
Retation To Epucation.—The Independent | 
Republican, of Montrose, in a recent article 
favoring the calling of a Convention to amend 
our State Constitution, thinks that a change is | 


following resolu- 
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needed in the present constitutional provision, 
respecting education. Its remarks on the sub. 
ject are as follows: 

' The department of Common Schools has grown into 
one of the most powerful arms of the government, 


every school teacher in the State, laying direct hold on 
people. Academies, colleges, ‘* universities,” 
schools of medicine, of law, and of theology, are multi- 
plied in almost every county in the State. For all this 
vast system of public and private education, there is 
found in the fundamental law of the State only this 
slender warrant: 

Sec. 1. The Legislature shall, assoon as conveniently 
may be, provide by law for the establishment of schvols 
throughout the State, in such manner that the poor may 
be taught gratis. 

Sec. 2. The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one 
or more seminaries of learning.’ ” 

Funerat or a Directror.—The following 
notice recently appeared in the newspapers of 
Harrisburg : 

«Teachers of the public schools are respect- 
fully invited to attend the funeral of the late 
David Miller, Director of the First Ward, 
Interment at Duncannon. Arrangements for 
will be made by the Board, 
Time of trains will be announced in the 
Evening Telegraph. 

By order of the President. 

D. S. Burns, 


Superinten Le rei 


conveyance 


This notice is copied for the purpose of 
commending the practice of teachers closing 
their schoo!s upon the death of a director and 
attending his funeral in a body. It is a proper 
mark of respect which directors will take 
pleasure in reciprocating upon the death of a 
teacher. Between directors and teachers the 
kindest feeling ought to exist, and such deli- 
cate attentions will tend to promote it. 


Pror. SHoremakerR.—Pennsylvania has a host 
of young men who are winning distinction in 
the educational field. Most of them are making 
themselves ; and as we know something of the 
rough path that lies before them, we shall now 
and then, as fit occasion offers, express our 
sympathy and good will by a word of cheer. 
Among the young Pennsylvantans thus making 
their way upward, we place the name of J. 
W. Shoemaker, late of Westmoreland county, 
now of Philadelphia. Prof. Shoemaker is now 
devoting his attention almost exclusively to the 
teaching of elocution. His schcol in Philadel- 
phia is a success, and his instruction at Insti- 
tutes is everywhere well received, Unlike 
many elocutionists who are invited to Institutes, 
he does not simply entertain, he éastructs, and 
in a manner to profit teachers, 

Prof. Shoemaker recently spent three succes 
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sive weeks in attendance at the Institutes of 
Bradford county, and the teachers showed their 
appreciation of his services by passing the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions: 

«Wuereas, Prof, J. W. Shoemaker, the Elocution- 
ist, who has attended the sessions of the Institute during 
the past three weeks, has by his earnestness, ability and 
courteous manner contributed much to interest and bene- 
fit us as teachers; therefore 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the course pur- 
sued by the County Superintendent in obtaining his ser- 
vices, and earnestly desire that arrangements be made to 
secure his attendance at the session to be held at Herrick 
next year.” 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON | 


ScHoots BY THE Peop_e.—A writer in the 
Pittsburgh Commercial advocates the election 
of the Superintendent of Common Schools by 
the people, alleging that that officer holds a 
position which is of equal importance to that 
of the Governor, exercising as he does a power 
over interests as dear to the people as any 
they possess. 

The Lehigh Register and other papers en- 
dorse the proposition of the Commercial. The 
Sunday Republic, of Philadelphia, opposes it. 
Let the question be discussed. 


Woman Winninc Her Way.—Fourteen 
ladies are studying at the University of Zurich, 
twelve of whom are in the department of 
medicine, and two in that of philosophy. 
One of these ladies is from Boston, two from 
London, one from Edinburgh, eight from 
Russia, one from Finland, and one from 
Switzerland. 

Michigan University is now open to ladies. 

Two young ladies have recently been ad- 
mitted as students to the California University. 

Alleghany College in this State recentlv re- 
solved to admit pupils without regard to sex. 

Both sexes attend the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of Franklin and Marshall College. 


Our Frienps will not fail to perceive that 
we have changed the whole interior of the 
Jovawat. We have not only, as we think, 
greatly improved the arrangement of its con- 
tents, but we have nearly filled both the num- 
bers we have issued with fresh, original matter. 
If those who ought to stand by us do so with 
any degree of firmness, there will come in due 
time, soon we hope, a new cover, better paper, 
and other improvements of an exterior charac- 
ter, Will teachers, directors and friends of edu- 
tation sustain us in our efforts? 





Tue Kansas Epucationat JourNaz says: 
“A plucky girl is Miss Matilda Upton, a grad- 
Wate of the State Normal School. After teach- 
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ing successfully in Kansas the time required to 
cancel her obligation to the State, she has now 
gone to Nevada, Vernon county, Mo., has 
bought a town lot, tor which she paid $175, 
ard is now engaged in building a model school- 
house upon it, at her own expense. She has 
sent to Leavenworth for patent seats and other 
approved school appliances. When the house 
is completed she proposes to show Missouri 
what Kansas school-teaching is. Success to 
this new missionary enterprise.” 








Cuinton County, with only 119 schools, 
| has sent us, since the first of October, 54 sub- 
scribers, all teachers, for the JournaL, and 
promises still more, If all the counties in the 
State would do as well, or even half as well, 
we could place the Journat at once at the head 
of the educational magazines of this country. 
What counties will make the efforr? If 
Clinton is to receive the first honor, what 
county will take the second? 

Since writing the above little Delaware, with 
her 109 schools, has come in with 50 subscrib- 
ers, and is now almost ‘‘neck and neck ” with 
Clinton. 

Crawrorp sends usa first list of twenty 
names, Huntingdon, Lancaster, Lawrence, and 
other counties are sending in generous lists, 
and we hear of very favorable efforts making in 
other quarters. Pottsville sends us twenty-five 
names, and Wilkesbarre has just put nearly all 
its teachers on our list. ‘This increase is en- 
couraging, and for it we return our heartiest 
thanks, We shall try to deserve it. 





Tue Boarps or Directors in the follow- 
ing cities and towns now subscribe for Tue 
Journat: Scranton, Harrisburg, Lancaster, 
Erie, Meadville, Corry, Danville, Titusville, 
Hollidaysburg, Doylestown, Towanda, New 
Castle, Bloomsburg, Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Pittston, Media, Sunbury, Northumberland, 
and others not now recalled. We intend to 
make the Journat indispensable to directors as 
well as teachers, and hope to add to the list 


rapidly. 





Tue Journat for January will contain the 
annual report of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools; and, as courtesy forbids that it 
should be made public before the meeting of 
the Legislature, subscribers cannot receive their 
copies until some ten days Jater than usual. 


SHOULD any of our subscribers fail to receive 
any number of the Journat due them, we shall 
be glad to re mail it if they will drop usa line. 
The date upon the slip containing the name 
always shows the number with which the sub- 
scription expires. 
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WILKESBARRE AND ITs ScHoois.—No local- 
ity in Pennsylvania has made more rapid pro- 
gress in school affairs within the last two or 
three years than the town of Wilkesbarre. Up 
to the year 1866, all the children of the town 
who attended the public schools were crowded 
into some half a dozen buildings scattered 
about, old, ugly, dilapidated, scarcely fit for 
stables or tobacco sheds. At this time the 
board of directors, actuated by a new spirit, 
erected a large brick school house in a central 
locality, and made a creditable effort to grade 
their schools. The principal selected was 
Rev. Chas. J. Collins, a gentleman of ability, 
energy, and tact. ‘To show the bad condition 
of the schools, it is only necessary to say that 
Mr. Collins could not find at first a sing!e pupil 
above a “cw grammar school grade. The new 
house was soon filled with pupils, and the board 
was compelled to continue school in several of 
the old buildings. This, happily, has now 
been avoided by the erection of one of the 
noblest school] buildings in the State. The 
cost of the building was over $40,000. It was 
dedicated in the presence of the principal dig- 
nitaries of the town and a large audience of 
citizens last February. Soon after the opening 
of the new school house, Mr. Collins was 
elected Superintendent of Schools under the 
law of 1867, and, in connection with a board 
composed of intelligent, public-spirited gentle- 
men, he has established a complete system of 
graded schools, including a primary depart- 
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| To-day a magnificent new public schoo} 
| building was dedicated, with interesting and 
| imposing ceremonies. Notwithstanding the 
unfavorable weather, the civic societies and 
the firemen, with some 1,500 school children, 
accompanied by their teachers, marched jn 
procession through the principal streets to 
the new school building, and then to the pub. 
lic hall, which was densely packed with peo. 
ple and children. Several excellent bands of 
music accompanied the procession; the mem. 
bers of the school board marched at its head, 
and Prof. John Miller, a veteran teecher, now 
the city superintendent, rode in a carriage with 
the speakers, Hon, J. P. Wickersham, Rey, 
B. M. Kerr, and Col. Gece. F. McFarland. 
‘Prof. Wickersham, superintendent of com- 
mon schools, being introduced by Prof. Miller, 
in a few eloquent remarks, entertained the large 
audience for an hour. He was followed by 
the other speakers, each holding the attention 
of the audience for half an hour. The build- 
ing, 54 feet by 70, stands ona lot 100 feet by 
133. Each story contains four rooms, 22 feet 
by 32, in the clear, divided by wide halls and 
stairways. Each room, hall and stairway is 
wainscotted, and the rooms are supplied with 
75 square feet of solid slate surface and seated 
with Rankin’s improved combination school 


| desks. 


ment, an intermediate department, a grammar | 


department, and a high school department, the 
latter embracing a very full course of academi- 
cal studies. The corps of teachers now con- 
sists of about thirty, several of whom are 
graduates of State Normal Schools, the board 
being determined not only to build good houses, 
but to secure the best teachers. To enable 
future generations to see what kind ot buildings 
were used as school houses by their ancestors, 
or from a desire to enrich our collections of 
antiquities, the board has had several of the 
old school houses photographed, and framed 
copies of them may now be seen by those who 
are curious in such matters, hanging up in the 
rooms of the School Department at Harris- 
burg. Nothing that has beendug up from the 
ruins of Herculaneum or Pompeii can have 
more interest. 





DepicaTion oF a Pustic Scoot Buitpinc | 
aT Attoona.—A correspondent of the State | 
Fournal, in a letter dated Oct. 27th, says: 





«© The building is heated with Reynolds’ pat- 
ent heater, and is supplied with both gas and 
water. Its cost exceeds $20,000,” 

From the facts stated above it is evident that 
Altoona intends to occupy a 4igh position edu- 
cationally as well as geographically. 


Lincotn Universiry.—The fall session of the Lin- 
coln University, opened on Thursday, the 8th inst. 
comprising a larger number of students than has been 
in attendance at any time since the establishment of 
the institution, besides additional applications which are 
being received by telegraph and letter from almost 
every section of the country. This far-famed Insti- 


tute never opened with brighter prospects before it. 
130, 


The total number of students now present is ] 
which will soon be increased to 150—the limit of 
their accommodation. An energetic movement is now 
being pushed forward, to further the enlargement of the 
Institute, which, when accomplished, will partly alleviate 
the demands upon it for the admission of pupils. if 
these efforts are attended with success, new buildings will 
be in course of construction at an early date, large 
enough to accommodate not less than one hundred more 
students. The Professors, five in number, enter upom 
their several courses of instruction in good health and 
spirits. The Preparatory Normal Department, hereto- 
fore’ ider the care of Mr. W. W. Woodruff, will now 
bein charge of Mr. John Rendall, as Principal —Oxford 
Press. 

It may not be known to all our readers that 
Lincoln University is an institution established 


for the education of young colored men. Its 
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success must be a source of gratification to all 
friends of education. The Normal Depart- 
ment, organized in 1867, and aided by the 
State, is sending out a considerable number of 
teachers to engage in the work of imparting 
light to their benighted race. 








60,000 CuiLpren aT Pray.—On Friday, 
October 8th, the School children of Philadel- 
phia were allowed a holiday for the purpose 
of having a picenic or a “‘nutting” in the 
Park. There are 80,000 children in the public 
schools of Philadelshia, and it is estimated 
that 60,000 of these attended the pic-nic; and, 
in addition, there were present controllers, di- 
rectors, teachers, parents and visitors ,to the 
number of 40,000 more. 60,000 children at 
play and 40,900 spectators! Those who wit- 


Life Among the Schools. 
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will be capable of seating about five hundred 
persons. ‘The first floor beneath the chapel, 
45 feet square, will be fitted up as a library, 
The entire structure will be of serpentine stone, 
with Ohio stone dressings. 


Normat ScuHoot Buitpinc at SHIPPENs- 
BurG.—The plans of the building have been 
prepared by Samuel Sloan, Esq., architect, of 
Philadelphia. The building, according to the 


| plan, is gotten up in modern style, with French 


| over 100 feet. 
| will 


nessed it say they never saw a more beautiful | 


sight. Z'sere can be none more beautiful! A 
reporter of one of the daily papers says, *‘ The 
view from either George’s Hill or Belmont, as 
the day drew near its close, was one not soon 
to be forgotten. 
with the variegated colors of the fluttering 
dresses of the girls in richness and beauty. 
Around, and in the valleys below, groups of 
never-tiring children romped, forgetful of all 
save the enjoyment of the hour. The roads 
were thronged with conveyances and thick 
with pedestrians. Everywhere.were youth and 
beauty and nature in her most charming gar- 
ments, and afar off through the haze foresnad- 


The foliage of the trees vied | 





owing our Indian summer, the great city seem- | 


ed asleep.” 

He adds, ‘**So far as we could learn, no ac- 
cident occurred to mar the enjoyment of the 
day. If it was a day of delight to the scholars, 
it must have been equally so to the members of 
the Board of Control, who so wisely and so 
well made the hearts of so many little folks 
glad.” 

Let the example of Philadelphia be followed 
next season by all our cities and towns. It is 
a worthy one. 


THE University of Pennsylvania is about to | 


contract for the erection of a grand new build- 
ing upon a square of ground in West Philadel- 
phia. The plan adopted for the new edifice 
embraces a main building 67 feet front, 1464 
feet deep, including the chapel, and three stories 
high, exclusive of basement and story formed 
by a French roof. Connected with this will 
be corridors on each side, terminating with 
Wings 60 by 96 feet, three stories high, the 
Whole presenting a front of about three hun- 
dred feet. The chapel, which will be in the 
second story, in the rear of the main building, 








roof and three graceful towers. Its extent is 
220 feet in length, with a depth in the wings of 
It is four stories in height, and 
have accummodations for four hundred 
persons. ‘The trustees are energetic men, and 
will push the work forward as fast as practica- 
ble. All the people should aid them. 


AnotrHer Norma ScHooLt.—We now have 
five Normal Schools in full operation, and four 
others have reached such a state of forward- 
ness that success seems assured. But quite un- 
expectedly a movement has been recently 
started to establish a Normal School in the 
Fourth Normal School District, at Brodheads- 
ville, Monroe county. By a “call” published 
in the papers of that county, we learn that a 
meeting of citizens will he held at the place 
designated for the school, on Saturday, the 26th 
of this month, to consider the project. The 
movement secures the heartiest endorsement of 
the press, and exhibits otherwise considerable 
strength. 

The prime mover in the project is Rev. 
Daniel E. Scheedler, late of Bethlehem, a good 
scholar and an earnest and successful teacher, 
A Normal School cannot be established with- 
out a great deal of hard work, but Mr. Scheed- 
ler and his coadjutors seem prepared for the 
task. They have our best wishes. 





Mr. H. G. Weimer, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools in Bedford, makes the following 


pertinent remarks concerning the irregular at- 


tendance of the pupils: 

‘It is well known that many pupils are kept from 
school by their parents, or allowed to remain at home 
when there is no legitimate excuse. It is exceedingly 
rare that there is a legitimate excuse for tardiness; for 
every ninety-nine cases in a hundred might be avoided 
by anticipation and the control of circumstances. Irregu- 
lar attendance has a general and deleterious influence on 
theschool. It delays the classes, and necessitates a con- 
siderable amount of extra labor on the part of the teacher. 
Disregard of punctuality tends to dissolute habits, and 
diminishes a pupil’s chance of success in life. Tardy 
pupils generally fall behind their classes and often lose 
the most valuable lessons of the day by failing to hear 
the explanations of the teacher and set an example which 
is damaging in its tendency upon the habits of all prompt 
pupils,” 
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The teachers of Lewistown publish each 
month, in a “* Roll of Honor,” the names of all 
the scholars who have not been absent or 
tardy during the month. The names of 37 
scholars appear on their roll for October who 
have not been absent or tardy. 





SuPERINTENDNET Wert, of Adams, pub- 
lishes in the Star and Sentine/, of Gettysburg, 
a full list of all the school districts in his county 
with their length of term, the teachers at 
present employed, and the salary paid each. 
He adds also the kind of certificate held by 
the teachers respectively. 





SuPERINTENDENT Rowe, of Clinton, gives 
in all the newspapers of his county a complete 
list of the teachers examined at the late series 
of examinations held by him, together with 
the wames of the directors present at the ex- 
aminations in the different districts, and the 
estimated number of citizens in attendance. 

Tue Crosinc Exercises of the Fall term of 
the State Normal School at Edinboro’, took 
place during the week commencing on the 14th 
of November. They consisted of examina- 
tions, exhibitions of the two Literary Socie- 
ties, and a concert of vocal and instrumental 
music by Miss Holt and her pupils. 

The Winter term will open November 3oth. 
There is a good prospect for a full school. 





Tue Trustees of the new N 
to be located at Lock Haven advertise for pro- 
posals for the erection of the buildin \ 
the people thereabouts undertake 
they do it. 


Tue Want or Hicuer Epucation.— 
ety suffers in all its interests from those who 
are but Partially educated. ‘A Jittlelearni ing” 
is proving itself, among us, to be too often a 


dangerous thing. Badly educated members are 








damaging the character and stand ling of the 
professions to which they nominally belong; 
elfish demagogues are deceiving unthinking 
thousands and making fools of them. This 
partial ignorance is so lowering the tone of 
society that acts committed by men in|] 

places, which ought to arouse the g 
nation of every patriot, are suffered to pass 
unnoticed. Something i is wanted to give us, as 


a people, a higher 


degree of self-respect, a bet- 
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ter sense of right and wrong, and a more ele. 
vated ideal of the duties of life ; and this must 
be the product of a knowledge more extensive 
and a culture more complete than can be ob. 
tained in the elementary schools of the State, 
— Pennsylvania School Report for 1869. 





«Ar Wuat Ace SHoutp CHiLpren Coy. 
MENCE THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR ?”—'T he answer 
will depend, first, upon the kind of grammar 
studied ; and second, upon the degree of knowl. 
edge possessed | by the child. 

If that kind of Grammar is meant which is 
defined as the ‘** Science of Language,” it is 
about as difficult a branch as Mental Philoso. 
phy, and it can be successfully taught only to 
mature minds in higher institutions of learning, 
If that kind of Grammar is meant which con. 
sists in systematically applying the principles 
constituting the ‘Science of Language” in the 
art of speaking and writing, it is still more 
dificult as a branch of instruction than the 


| Science itself upon which it is founded, and 


| tive ar 


} change that will i 





can only be fully mastered by one who has 
mastered that scienee. But if that kind of 
Grammar is meant which is mainly an imita- 
t, the art of speaking and writing like 
other apg the child can be taught it the 

moment he begins to talk, or even before that 
time, and he » oh hould receive systematic Gram- 
mar lessons or lessons in language of this kind 
from the very beginning of his scholastic course 
f instruction. Our Grammar books may be 
faulty, but it is possible to construct lessons on 
vords and sentences, adapted to the ability and 
suited to the taste of childeen about as soon as 
read. We are prepared for any 
improve our methods of teach- 
ing Grammar, and they need badly to be im- 
none that will drop this im- 

branch of instruction from our com- 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE TEACHING ATA 
County Instirure.—Superintendent Walker, 

’ Northampton county, makes the following 
announcement : 

“ At our next County Institute, a number of questions 


answered by any 
lied Prof. Wickersham’s 
Methods cf Instruction.” 
r the State Normal School 





E tea iw 
loma mane r provisional certificate, 
ca 1 ose srcises will be conducted 
1 the same 1 public examination of teachers. 
“each ‘ Livi } asked nber of 

hacn teacher l iividua t isked a num 
uestions du the week, and let us hope that they will 





be readily and creditably answered. We will give our 
lers, next wee k, a number of useful hints on the best 
We shall do all 

then at 


of preparing for this exercise. 
aid the teacher in’this matter; 


method 


in our power to 
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the Institute there must be no shirking. We propose to 
ascertain HOW MANY of our teachers, if any there are, who 
know little or nothing of the profession they assume to 
have chosen. A knowledge of the sciENcE OF MIND, or 
mental philosophy, will be found indispensable here.” 





Tur Obio Ed. Monthly says that“ the next 
ten years will largely determine the scope and 
character of American education for a century. 
The'past decade has initiated important changes, 
and all is agitation and trial. Extreme views 
are clashing, and radicalism and conservatism 
are in conflict at every point. Old methods 
are fearlessly and sweepingly condemned, and 
new systems are zealously and unqualfiedly 
commended. Hobbyists are continually ¢ fly- 
ing the track,’ and recklessly rushing into untried 
ways, Meanwhile the schools are testing the 
new methods, and experience is rendering a 
verdict. It is plain that such times as these 


Personal. 





call the educational journalists to a higher | 


service than the partisan advocacy of extreme 
and narrow views, or the zealous defense of 
‘things as they were.’ The future of Ameri- 
can education demands that the schools not 
only prove ali things, but that they hold fast 
what is good; and, to this end, what is valuable 
in old methods should be wisely discerned and 
commended, and the defects and abuses of the 
new as well as the old exposed. True reform 
ineducation is as much retarded by an indis- 
criminate praise of novelties as by a blind 
adhesion to old paths. The great mission of 
an educational journal is to expose error and 
advocate truth, whether found in old or new 
systems.” 


Hatt Epucatep.—The last thing which 
men and women think of learning is how to 
meet the various diseases to which they are lia- 
ble every hour, Men and women are started 
out into life without the slightest knowledge of 
what to do when they are sick. They are 
taught how to talk and write, to make money, 
butnever how to preserve their lives so that 
they may have a chance to talk, write and 
make money. It ought to be a part of every 
boy’s and girl’s accomplishments, taught in 
every school, to know how to cure colds, 
coughs, fevers, how to heal wounds, how to 
neutralize poisons—in a word, how to keep 
themselves alive; for of what use are accom. 
plishments if one does not enjoy them? And 
yet such is the folly of the world that men and 
women, all of us in fact, find ourselves as help- 
less one as babies when sickness comes upcn us 
orany dear to us. One of the great results of 
the coming age will be to meet this difficulty ; 
and the day will yet come when any persons, 
and especially any of the mothers of the race, 
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who are not prepared to doctor themselves 
and those of their own house in any ordinary 
sickness, will be looked upon as but half 
educated. May that time come quickly. 
Lehigh Register. 


A coop lesson to teachers is conveyed by 
the following simple anecdote: ‘How is it, 
my dear,” inquired a schoolmistress of a little 
girl, ‘“‘ How is it that you do not understand 
this simple thing?” <«* I do not know, indeed,” 
she answered, with a perplexed look, “but I 
sometimes think I’ve so many things to learn 
that I have no time to understand.” 


> ———— 


PERSONAL, 


R. Auptey Brown, D. D., has resignéd the 
Presidency of Westminster College, in this 
State, on account of ill health. The Trustees 
of the Institution generously and very properly 
continue his salary for a year. 

Trusters.—Dr. Joseph Coblentz, of Read- 
ing, and General James L. Reynolds and 
Mr. Charles F. Heinitsh, of Lancaster, have 
been elected Trustees of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. 

Hon. E. E. Wuire, of Ohio, editor of the 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Hon, B. G. North- 
rop, Secretary of the Board of Education in 
Connecticut, Prof. §. R. Thompson, Princi- 
pal of the State Normal School of West Vir- 
ginia, and Prof. Monroe, of Boston, have been 
attending Institutes in Pennsylvania. 

Samuet P, Saptier, a son of Rev. D. Sadt- 
ler, formerly of Easton, now of Lutherville, 
Md., has lately been elected Professor of Physi- 
cal Science in Pennsylvania College, at Gettys- 
burg. Mr. Sadtler first graduated at Pennsyl- 
vania College, then at Harvard University, 
taking the highest honors in the Scientific de- 
partment, and is now completing his studies in 
Germany. 


Baker, Professor of Natural 
illersville State Normal School, 
While abroad 


Tuomas R. 
Science at the M 
has just returned from Europe. 
he spent a year at the University of Gottingen, 
graduating ‘as Doctor of Philosophy. Prof. 
Baker graduated at the State Normal School at 
Millersville in the class of 1860. Shortly af- 
terwards he was elected Professor in the Agri- 
cultural College, but resigned this position to 
accept the Professorship he now holds at his 
Alma Mater. Being allowed a vacation of a 
year, he employed the time by going to Europe 
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and graduating, as above stated. Prof. Baker 
brought with him a considerable quantity of 
apparatus for the Normal School 


Siras Wricur, late county superintendent 
of the county of Perry, is now a professor in 
the State Normal School at Bloomsburg. 


S. P. Van Perr, formerly of Bucks county, 
has lately been elected principal of one of the 
ward schools in Allegheny City. 


Proressor S. P. Lanctey, of the Western | 


University and Allegheny Observatory, has 
been appointed by the Government to repre- 
sent American sciences in the international 
party of astronomers avout to take observations 
of the approaching eclipse. 


Wm. M. Brestin, Esq., editor of the Leb- 
anon Advertiser, recently delivered a lecture 
before the Cameron County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, on ‘** Three Years before the Mast.” 
The lecture is highly spoken of by all who 
heard it. 


Miscevvany. 





Dickens 1n WestTminsTeR ABBEY.—Charles 
Dickens lies, without one of his injunctions 
respecting his funeral having been violated, 


surrounded by poets and men of genius. Shake- 
speare’s marble effigy looks upon his grave; 


at his feet are Dr. Johnson and David Garrick ; 
his head is by Addison and Handel, while 
Oliver Goldsmith, Rowe, Southey, Campbell, 
Thomson, Sheridan, Macaulay and Thackeray, 
or their memorials, encircle him; and Poets’ 
corner,” the most familiar spot in the whole 
Abbey, has thus received an illustrious addition 
to its peculiar glory. Separated from Dickens’ 
grave by the statues of Shakespeare, Southey, 
and Thomson, and close by the door to 
“‘Poets’ corner,” are the memorials of Ben 
Jonson, Dr. Samuel Butler, Milton, Spenser 
and Gray; while Chaucer, Dryden, Cowley, 
Mason, Shadwell and Prior, are hard by, and 


tell the by-stander, with their wealth of great 


names, how 
“These poets near our princes sleep 
And in one grave their mansion keep.” 


StraspourG Lisprary, which has been de- 
stroyed by fire, is said to have been the most 
valuable library in France, next to the Impe- 
rial Library in Paris. It contained 150,000 


volumes, a great many documents of inestima- 
ble value relating to the Reformation, and all 
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| Dee, 


| the sacunables which belonged to the library of 
the Commandery of St. John of Jerusalem, 
Among its MSS. were the MS. of Herrade of 
Landspang, Abbess of St. Odile, entitled Hoy. 
tus Deliciarum, dated the 12th century, and 
whose miniatures furnished the most valuable 
information to the history of art and costumes; 
a collection of prayers of the eighth and ninth 
century, on vellum, in gold and silver charac. 
ters; a Missal with the arms of Louis XIL,; 
the collection of the constitutions of Strasbourg, 
and the medieval poem of the Siege of Troy 
in 60,000 lines, by Conrad of Wurzberg. All 
these treasures are now but ashes. 

A GeocraPHER’s VIEW OF 1869.—Judge 
Daly, the President of the American Geo. 
graphical Statistical Society, in his last address 
to the society, enumerates the following events 
as making 1869 a memorable year: 1. The 
connecting of the North Atlantic and the Paci. 
fic Ocean by rail. 2. ‘The completion of the 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez. 3. The ex- 
ploration and discoveries in South-eastern and 
Equatorial Africa. 4. The additional evidence 
now breught to light of a climate in the ice. 
bound regions of the Arctic, at a past and re. 
mote period of time, resembling that of the 
countries lying near the equator, 5. The mar. 
vellous results of the deep sea dredging of Pro- 
fessors Thompson and Carpenter, revealing 
the existence of animal life at enormous depths 
of the ocean, where we should have supposed 
the existence of life to have been impossible, 
6. The very general disturbances throughout 
the year of the earth’s surface by earthquake, 
distinguishable not so much for its effects in 

| particular localities as for the distribution of 
| the phenomena over the globe, and its appear- 
ance in parts of the world where such distur 
bances have never been previously witnessed 
within the memory of man. 7. The attrac 
tive power of mountains discovered in the pen- 
dulum experiments made during the past year 
at the observing stations upon the Himalayas 
in India. 8. The discovery through the spec- 
troscope of a method of determining the pro 
per motion of the stars, and the fact that 
the physical and chemical construction of the 
whole stellar universe is identical. 9. The 
invention and successful practical use of a self 
registering compass, by which every motion of 
a vessel can be recorded and preserved from 
the beginning to the end of her voyage. 10 
The discovery of trees of enormous height and 
magnitude in Australia, one of which wa 
found to be sixty-nine feet in circumference. 
| 11. The discovery of great deposits of coal 
throughout the whole of New Zealand, and 
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the finding of coal upon the borders of the 
Caspian Sea, verifying in this last particular a 
prediction of Humboldt’s, both of which dis- 
coveries are of the highest importance to com- 
merce, 12. The anthropological researches 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, revealing the 
structure and mode of life and customs of the 
eatliest inhabitants of the earth. 13. The 
passage and escape of the American ship Con- 
gress, last August, through a cyclone of extra- 
ordinary intensity and power, in the Atlantic, 
under circumstances which afford a great deal 
of valuable information in regard to the move- 
ment of the winds in this terrible phenome- 
non of the ocean. 








Tue Far Nortu.—The peculiarities of the 
day and night in Sweden strike the traveler 


District Superintendency. 





| 


| utes more it begins to rise. 


| 25° above the horizon at midnight. 


very forcibly, after being accustomed to the | 


temperate zone. In June the sun goes down 


in Stockholm a little before ten o’clock. ‘There | 
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is a great illumination all night, as the sun 
passes around the earth toward the North Pole, 
and the refraction of its rays is such that you 
can see to read at night without artificial light. 
There is a mountain at the head of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, where on the 21st of June, the sun 
does not appear to go down at all. The 
steamboat goes up from Stockholm for the pur- 
pose of conveying those who are curious to 
witness the phenomenon. It occurs only on 
one night. The sun reaehes the horizon ; you 
can see the whole face of it, and in five min- 
At the North 
Cape, latitude 72°, the sun does not go down 
for several weeks. In June it would be about 
In the 
winter the sun disappears, and is not seen for 
weeks; then it comes and remains for ten or 
fifteen minutes, after which it ascends, and 
finally does not set at all, but makes almost a 
circle round the heavens. 





OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


—— 


DEPARTMENT OF Common Scuoot.s, ) 
HarrispurG, December, 1870. jf 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 

















No. | NAMES. | RESIDENCE, 

678|H. F. Leister........00. |Shoemakertown, Mont. Co. 
679\E. H. Rosenberger...) Jenkintown, ° - 
680/Sallie E. Bass..........| Pineville, Bucks - 
681|Rachel P. Duhee..... | Warringtonville, Bucks ‘¢¢ 
682!Anna E. Barnett.....|New Centreville, Mont. 
683|Lemmie L. Stuart... .|Norristown, a es 
684|Hattie S. McCain...... | Aliegheny City, Alleg’y ‘ 
685) Joseph Jennings...... Bentleysville, Washington * 
686} James Whitham, ....|Murdochsville, Beaver 
687)A. J. McCafferty....|Butler, Butler ae 


a —"™ —_ — 


DIRECTORS’ VISITATIONS. 





The school law provides that Directors 
“shall exercise general supervision over the 
schools of their respective districts, and shall 
by one or more of their number, visit every 
school in the district at least once in each 
month, and shall cause the result of such visit 
to be entered on the minutes of the Board.” 
_This is avery plain and very positive pro- 
vision. It may take time and be troublesome, 
but persons who accept the position of School 
Mirector cannot honorably to themselves, or 
I justice to the people of their respective dis- 
iticts, shirk the duty of visiting the schools 
under their charge. The results of these visi- 


! 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





' schools. 





tations, too, must be entered on the minutes of 
the Board. 

Directors may visit schools ‘*by one or more 
of their number,” that is, they may appoint 
one member te visit all the schools and report 
to the Board ; they may divide into committees 
of two or three each and visit the schools in 
that way; they may divide the schools among 
the members and each visit one. or more of 
them; or the whole Board may Visit all the 
The selection of a mode of visiting 
the schools is at the option of the Board, but 
the duty of visitation itself is imperative. Di- 
rectors will observe that the language used in 
the law is *‘sha// visit every school.” 

The present is considered a fit season to call 


| the attention of Directors to this duty. Schools 


are now open all over the State. By visiting 
them now, Directors can note their condition 
and thus be prepared to give the proper credit 
for improvement from month to month. 


en — 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCY. 

The following item was taken from a monthly 
report of the Superintendent of Schuykill 
county, and published in the October number 
of the JournaL: ‘* Mahanoy township has 
adopted and is now trying the District Super- 
intendeney. A thorough and practical teacher 
has been elected to fill this new position at a 
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salary of $75 per month. His duty is to visit 
all the schools, 26 in number, twice a month, 
and report their condition monthly to the 
board, to lead the District Institute, and per- 
form such other duties as the board may direct. 
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He is required, when visiting schools, to sys- | 
tematize the work of the teachers, examine all | 


classes to ascertain the thoroughness of 
instruction imparted and the work done in the 
scnool between visits. He is also required to 
make a monthly abstract of his report to the 
County Superintendent.” 

Well done, Mahanoy! Our schools must 
be visited and inspected. Every business man 
knows that no kind of work is well done with- 
out close’supervision. Such supervision is now 
had on every farm and in every store, and shop, 
and mill and factory. You find it along rail- 
roads, on board of ships, in armies, in short, 
wherever system, power, efficiency are de- 
manded. Schools are no exception; and, if 
Mahanoy has chosen the right man for S 
intendent, the board will never have reason to 
regret the step i 





in advance thus taken. 


The members of most Boards of Directors 


are too much engaged to spend a 
time in visiting schools, and, when the fact is 

therwise, they do not generally that they 
possess the necessary knowledge to make visits 
of a professional character, County Superin- 
tendents can see the schools of their respective 
counties but once or twice in a term. The 
esult is that our schools are not visited as they 
ought to be, and our whole system is, in 
sequence, loose and out of joint. As inspection 
in an army extends to every man and every 
musket, so inspection in a system 
should reach down to every te 
pupil, and every lesson; at 
close and critical. Mak6noy district has re- 
solved to secure to her the benefit of 
such professional supervision, the experiment 
will be successful, and we look for the grand 
example to be tullowed soon hundreds of 
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every 
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other districts. 
SCHOOL LIFE IN BEDFORD 
The Bedford Gazette has our full o/ 


g in the following manner: 
On Saturday, Oct. 29, the Board of Directors of B 
ford township appointed their corps of teachers for the 
coming school term. The ap pence ns here were more 
numerous than in any other part of tl 
ing the directors a fair opportunity to make good selections. 
We infer from the list chosen, that, “ g Je of qualifica- 
tion and successful experience in teaching,” 
of the applicants, guided the directors in their choice, 
This is as it should be. Wherever two persons are appli- 


sanction for talking 


county, thus giv- 





great deal of 


on the part |} 


' 


the | 


| and take c 


1 
j 


cants for the same school, the one better qualified in every | ! 
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respect should be taken. There are yet too many places 
in the country where petty preferences, local prejudice, the 
accommodation of the individual wants of the applicants, 
and not the ay ppreciation of his merits, sway the judgment 
of the directors in their choice of eeachdes: There are too 
many neighbors’ boys accommodated with schools, solely 
because it gives them an opportunity to do two things 
during the winter, namely, to neglect their schools anq 
their father’s stock at the same time. We lay it down 
1s a rule, to which there may be exceptions, that no young 
man should be employed to teach the home school, though 
the choice should accommodate him. The reasons for this 
are sO numerous, and so generally understood, that we 
need not into detail. It takes more than ordinary 
talent, more than common mettle, to step out of the ranks 
ntrol of the same. 

pleased to note, in this connection, that the 
edford township are determined to make 
ls a perfect success this winter; that they mean 
for the condition of his 


go 





We are 


lirectors of B 
airectors oO! B 





nsible fo 





zach teacher resp¢ 





house. fu school grounds, and every thing con- 
nected tl The schools will be visited monthly 
und rep of the same given to the board at the next 
regular meetin A District Institute has been granted 


th which it is hoped the 


Sy Wit I 
Snake Spring and Bedford borough will 
} 


teachers of 


unire. Arrange- 


ments will be made to have at least one of the directors 

esent at each meeting to mark the attendance and note 
the interest of the teachers, We look for good results 
fj wish success to all the teachers 





TION OF 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Pehle ic 






William H. Shelley has been elected and 
ned Borough Superintendent of York, 

By $1,800 per annum. 
E. Hawker has been elected and 


for the same position in Hyde 
zerne county, at a salary of $300 per 


This is, no doubt, in addition to 


h > eives as Principal of the public 
schoo] 
? 
CIRCULAR TO SUPERINTENDENTS 


The following circular was issued October 
nation desired is intended for 
al report of the Department. It will 
prove valuable, even if it only approxi- 
mate Returns are still wanting from 
1 number of counties. 

T'o County 


GENTLES 


4th. The inform 
nu 

very 
accuracy. 
Superintendents of Scho 
1EN :—Each of you is "ronal 
requested to answer in the blank spaces left for 
the purpose, as promptly as your other busie 
ness will permit, the f following inquiries, and 
transmit the answers to this Department: 

What cities, towns or villages in your county 
have established Graded Schools, and how 
many teachers are employed in each? 

How many Graded Schools (if any), have 
een established in rural districts? 
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Items from 


What towns or villages still need Graded 


Schools ? 


How many separate schools (if any), have 
been established in your county for - colored 
children, and about how many children attend 


them ? 


What is your estimate of the number of col- 
ged children in your county, who attend no 


school ? 


What is your 


estimate of the number of 


white children in your county (if any), who 
attend no school ? 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
"J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

Superintendent of Cvmmon Schools. 
Nore.—T he answers are expected to include 
cities and boroughs in which there are Super- 
intendents, from whom the information may 


be obtained. 


ad 


CALLS FOR INSTITUTES. 


Indiana, 
Juniata, 
Erie, 
Clinton, 
Lehigh, 
Cambria, 
Northumberl’d, 
Somerset, 
Jefferson, 
Westmoreland, 
York, 
Huntingdon, 
Fayette, 
Greene, 
Washington, 
Northampton, 
Montour, 
Centre, 

lair, 
Mercer, 
Adams, 
Perry, 
Snyder, 
Dauphin, 
Lebanon, 
Pike, 


Monroe, 





Indiana, 
Miffiintown, 
Corry, 

Lock Haven, 
Allentown, 
Johnstown, 
Shamokin, 
Somerset, 
Brookville, 
Greensburg, 
York, 
Huntingdon, 
Uniontown, 
Waynesburg, 
Washington, 
Easton, 
Danville, 


Hollidaysburg, 
Mercer, 
Gettysburg, 
New Bloomfield, 
Freeburg, 
Harrisburg, 
Lebanon, 
Lackawaxen, 
Stroudsburg, 
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ITEMS FROM STATE REPORTS. 





Apams.— There are 190 valid certificates in 
3 normal school diplomas, 6 
Permanent certificates, 24 professional, 5 re- 


the county, viz: 


newed for one year and 152 provisional. 


Of 


the teachers employed, 43 have been attending 


it county normal school during the past ses- 





State Reports. 





| $35 per month. 
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sion, The average-salary throughout the 
county is $30.18. The highest salary paid is 
$78, and lowest $20. ‘The average length of 
term is a little over five months. 

Armstronc.—Eighteen new school houses 
have been built or will be finished in time for 
the winterterm, Most of them are first-class 
houses, Four new graded schools have been 
established. In five townships salaries have 
been advanced to $40 per month, ina few 
others to $36, and in all the rest but six, to 
The standard of last year 
has been retained in grading certificates. There 
has been a marked improvement in qualifica- 
tions of teachers, considerably more than half 
of them have attended academies and normal 
schools during the summer. A sufficient num- 
ber of teachers will be obtained without 
drawing on the rejected list, as was done last 
year. 

Beprorp.—More attention will be paid to 
Music in the schools the coming term than 
heretofore. A ‘selection of songs,” with 
sheet music, will find a place in ail the leading 
schools of the county. All the teachers of the 
County will make monthly reports to the 
county Superintendent of attendance, progress, 


| interest in school affairs, etc., in their respective 


districts. This will give the Superintendent 
an opportunity to know where his labors are 
most needed in the early part of the school 
term, 

Berkxs.—The county institute which was 
held the last week in October, was very suc- 
cessful, The attendance has been gradually 
improving from year to year, and this year a 
greater number of teachers were present than 
ever before, over four-fifths of the teachers of 
the county being in attendance. ‘Teachers are 


| growing in zeal and the schools are gradually 
| getting better. 


Brair.—An elegant frame school-house, 


| buile on improved plans of modern arcnitec- 





ture and furnished with patent desks, has been 
erected for the colored school in Hollidays- 
burg. Most of the schools are now in session 
and many of them are known to be in good 
hands. 

Bucxs —At the late election a number of the 
warm friends of the common-school system 
were elected School Directors, The people 
seem to realize the necessity of more care in 
the choice of their school officers. 

Cameron.— The school in Portage township, 
under the charge of Miss Hannah Simpson was 
more happy, interesting and prosperous look- 
ing than any other visited. The school room 


was by far the most attractive and home-like 
in appearance, that we have seen, 


House 
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plants and flowers of various descriptions were | 
on the desks and in the windows; the walls 
were embellished with appropriate and beauti- | 
ful pictures and mottoes arranged in admira. 
ble taste. 

Centre.—A greatly increased interest is 
shown in the examination of teachers. This | 
is seen in full houses, attentive audiences and | 
in full boards of directors present during the | 
whole day. In many instances persons come | 
eight or ten miles to attend the examinations. 
The examinations were attended by 1165 direc- } 
tors and 1,064 citizens. A large proportion | 


of the teachers attended school during the 
summer vacation—go attended the session of 
the County Normal Institute. The teachers | 
of the county, with but two or three excep- | 
tions, take and read one or more educational | 
papers. An unusually large number of new 
school buildings has been erected this year. 

CLEARFIELD.—T here are not enough home 
teachers to supply the schools even though the 
average grade of certificates is a little lower 
than last year. The late county institute | 
awakened an interest never before felt among | 
the thinking class of Clearfield Borough. The 
ScHoo. JournaL, under the new firm, meets | 
with very general favor. 

Cuinton.— Fifty-four teachers of the county 
have subscribed for the Pennsytvanta ScHoo1 | 
Journat, besides taking some other educa- | 
tional journals. 

Cotumsia.—Bloomsburg now has a public | 
school building finished and occupied, which } 
ranks among the best in the State. The main | 
building which is two stories single is 50 feet 
by 60 feet in the clear with wings projecting 
eight feet on each side, 12 feet deep, and a 
projection eight feet front by 24 feet. There 
are four school rooms, two on each floor, 25 
feet by 50 feet, each having a recitation room, 
10 feet by 20 feet; and also a room for direc- 
tor’s meetings, library, &c., on the second 
floor in front 14 feet by 24 feet. Each school | 
room is supplied with fifty double desks and | 
seats of the bestkind. Theentire expenditure | 
for building, furniture, heating apparatus and 
outside work is fifteen thousand dollars. 

Cumsertanp.—All the schools in the county 
are in operation. ‘The grade of teachers is a 
little higher than that of last year. Three 
new schools have been formed and still others | 
are needed. A plan has been accepted by the | 
trustees of the Cumberland Valley Normal | 
School, for the projected building, and ground | 
has already been broken preparatory to its | 
erection. One of the youngest teachers of the | 


county has been appointed a cadet to the Naval 
School at Annapolis, 


When before the Board 
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of Examiners, he took the lead of the class 
and still retains it. 

Jerrerson.—Salaries are advanced in many 
districts from ten to twenty-five per cent, 
placing 
the graded schools under the charge of a prin. 
cipal. The prospect is very fair for good 
schools during the ensuing term. From the 
general interest manifested by directors and 
citizens in the erection of many good new 
school houses, and in securing a better class 
of teachers by paying better salaries, there js 
reason to hope for much good done in the 
schools during the present term. 

LancasTter.—New Milltown district has 
now a new school-house. The directors of 
the district deserve the thanks of the citizens 
for this manifestation of interest in the welfare 
of their children. The grounds are well 
The building is good in 
plan and substantial in construction, 

Lycominc.—The examinations have closed, 
and the number of teachers certificated will 
not be sufficient to fill the schoolsof the county 
by about twenty-five. Heretofore, the exami- 
nations in the ** Theory of Teaching” con. 
sisted mainly of questions relating to organiza- 


| tion, classification, discipline and the different 


methods of presenting and teaching the various 
branches, ‘This year the examinations in this 
particular were so arranged and conducted as to 


| test the teacher’s knowledge in Mental Science, 


and to show the great importance of the teach. 
er’s being familiar with the faculties of the 
mind, the order and age at which they appear 
and mature; and thus being able to judge 
wisely what studies to recommend at the various 
ages and stages of advancement to facilitate 
their development and preserve their proper 
symmetry. 

Monrour.—The directors of Danville dis- 
trict have contracted for the building of a 
brick house to contain four rooms of sufficient 
size to seat seventy-five pupils each, and when 
finished it will be the best and most convenient 
school house in the county. The directors of 
Mahoning district have erected a good two 


story brick school building in the thriving 


town of Mechanicsville. 
NortHampton.—On account of low wages, 
teachers are scarce in a few districts. Fifteen 
new houses are being built, all of which will 
be supplied with patent furniture. An excel 


| lent select school has been opened at Shiners- 


ville, under the principalship of Miss Mary 
Johnston. 

NortuumBertanp.—T he directors of Wash- 
ington are erecting two new brick school: 
houses; when these are completed, all the 
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school houses in the district will be brick and 
al) built within two years. Cameron and | 
Jackson are each building two frame school 
houses. ‘The one in Jackson is to be a two- 
sory building. These are new districts and | 
thedirectors deserve much credit for the ine | 
terest manifested in their schools and school 
houses. 

Perry.—Some of the best teachers have 
gone to other counties for higher wages and 
Jonger terms, Carroll, Wheatfield, Oliver and 
Bloomfield, are each erecting a new school 
house. The one in Bloomfield will be the 
best in the county. 

ScuuyLKILL.—Union and North Union 
townships have unitedly elected an old and 
successful teacher as district superintendent. 
He is required to visit all the schools in both 
districts twice a month, to spend not less than 
half aday in each; to examine the classes | 
thoroughly, and report the condition of each | 
school at the monthly meetings of each board, 
and perform such other duties as the board 
may direct. ‘The Mahoning township super- 
intendency is working well. 

Snyper.— Teachers for the 103 schools in | 
the county are engaged. All, with few excep- | 
tions, have experience in teaching. About | 
fifteen teachers of the county will teach in | 
some of the adjoining counties. 
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grade of certificates issued this season is fifty 
per cent, better than last year. A large pro- 
portion of the teachers were attending school 
during the summer. Freeburg acaclemy fur. 
nished fifty-sever. applicants atthe examination 
of teachers, Oct. 8th. 

SomersET.—T he examinations at some points 
were well attended and an increased interest 
manifested. It is to be regretted that more do 
not attend these yearly inspections. But the 
fault may be in the method of conducting 
them. Were the written method abandoned 
and the oral adopted, the public generally 
would be interested. The plan was adopted 
where classes were small, and, as soon as the 
fact became known, numbers of villagers gave 
their presence—apparently much pleased to 
listen to the recitations, and observe for them- 
selves how much their teachers knew. Of 
the seventy-three students of the Normal class, 
forty-four are now engaged in teaching in the 


| county. 


Warren.—The directors of Pittsfield have 
finished repairing and re-seating their village 
It is a two-storied house and 
is now a model in neatness and convenience. 

Wituiamsport.—Prof, J. P. Hudson, whose 
teaching experience extends through a period 


of forty years, has been elected Principal of 
the High School. 
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Book NOoTICES. 





Cornett’s Puystcat Geocrapny: Aecompanied with 
nineteen pages of maps, a great variety of map-questions, 
and One Hundred and Thirty Diagrams and Pictorial 
Illustrations, and embracing a detailed description of the 
physical features of the United States. By S.S. Cornell, 
Corresponding Member of the American Geographical and 
Statistical Society. Quarto. Pp. 104. New York: 
D. Appleton @ Co. 1870. 

This physical geography contains nineteen very fine 
Maps and many appropriate illustrations, as attractive as 
they are useful in suggesting ideas to the pupil. The book 
iswell arranged and the different divisions of the subject 
are treated in a manner both clear and: concise. To 
teachers who already use Cornell’s Series, this will need 
no recommendation, and it would be well for others de- 
airing a good work on physical geography to examine this | 
before deciding as to what book shall be purchased. . 


Ovrtines or History; with Original Tables, Chrono- 
logical, Geneological and Literary. By Robert H. Lab- 
berton, Second Edition. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1871. 

A work out of the beaten track. History is here 
treated as the story of the race,—one story, whose many 
chapters are not of necessity disconnected, each dealing 
with its own isolated facts. The chronological table of 
only 420 dates aims to exhibit the representative men of | 


all ages at that period in their lives when their influence, 
for good or evil, was at its height. For this table the rest 
of the book has been prepared. The pupil is to memorize 
each day a certain number of dates, and look for all the 
information regarding them to be found in the dictionary 
and appendix contained in the work,—thus leading him 
gradually to form the habit of inquiring for himself. The 
reader is referred for other endorsement of the excellence 
of the work to the article on teaching history elsewhere 
in this number. M. 


A Smatcer History of ENGLtisH AND AMERICAN LitE- 
RATURE, for the use of Schools, Edited by Wm. Smith, 
LL. D., and Henry 8. Tuckerman. One vol., 16mo, 
360 pages. Price, $1.25 New York: Shelden & 
Co. 1870. 

This work is condensed for general use in schools from 
Shaw’s manual of English literature. It has a companion 
volume, to which many references are made, * Shaw’s 
Choice Specimens of English and American Literature.” 
The study of English literature has already found a place 
in the courses of many of our High Schools, and it cannot 
much longer be kept out of any of them. When intro- 
duced, text-books will be needed; and we advise all in- 
terested before making a choice to examine this “smaller 
history,” for we think they will find it well adapted to 
their purpose. Ww. 
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ELeMENTs OF AsTRoNOoMY, accompanied with Numerous 
id - 
Illustrations, a colored representation of the Solar, Stellar 


and Nebular Spectra, and Celestial Charts of the North- 
ern and Southern Hemispheres. 
F. R. A. S., Editor of “ Nature,” etc. 
12 mo. Pp. 312. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


er 


tion. 

An evidence of increased 
in the circle of the sciences, 
excellence of the text-books on Astronomy now issuing 
almost monthly from the press. : 
upon the list and among the best, soon to be followed, 
we trust, by still others, until the more prominent facts 
of this science shall be as frequently and familiarly discu 
sed in the school room as systems of penmanship or 
As an ilustration of the 
How manyin our schools know 
oint unerringly to 


is found in the number and 





Lockyer’s is the las 


methods of parsing. cryiz 
need of such text-books. 
the planet from the star? can even { 
the north star? can distinguish Orion rising in the east 
from the Cross going down inthe northwest? or the Dog 
Star now rising from Arcturus setting? Here is ** object 
teaching” on the grandest scale. Here, as nowhere else, 
do we find sublimity which awes while it fascinates, and 
exalts while it humbles. The 

thing of these things owes it to 


teacher who knows no- 


himself and his pupils 


that he get this book or another, and secure for himself 


and them an occasional intelligent glance upward and 
outward. The work begins with the stars, treats of the 
sun and the planets, and then of the sol 


ir spects 








n, 
giving a carefully colored chart of the spectra of ent 
heavenly bodies. M. 
Tuomrson & Bowrer’s Ectecric Systrm or PENMAN- 
surp, Embracing a Series of Writing B and Writing 


Charts. Cincinnati: 

The specimen copy book 
which have been issue 
of penmanship. 
early num! while 
having the same copy, but 
that class instruction may be 
the same time. The writing 
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upon each, the capital on le nding 

small letter on the other, each of large n 

the charts belonging to other systems . 

Tue Normat GramMMar: Analytic and Synthet Tilus- 
trated by Diagrams. Stef W. Clark, A. M., 
author of a Complete Series of Gramm 


334. Price, $1.00. New York 

The system of diagrams given in the: 
works, the first of which was 
ago, has been retained in this in all its moi 
generally approved features. New 
and the work rendered a first-class text-book even 
out the diagrams. With them, of course, it is 
better. 


uthor’s fi 
issu “d 


wenty-five 


e valuable and 








ALPHABET oF OrTHOEPY; and its a 


bles. By Judson Fones. 











by Press Printing Co., St. Paul, Min 1870. 
This is an attempt to introduce inte the school work 


of the pupil the orthoepical signs or marks for pronuncia- 





tion of the dictionary. As such, we neither see the use 
of it, nor can we Wish it success. It has long 1e 





of our most settled educational convictions that the very 
difficulty of English orthography, and of our pronuncia 
tion as thereon dependent, is one of the most efficient and 
therefore desirable elements in school work, forcing, as 
it does, just such an exercise for the child’s memory and 
discriminative powers as healthfully to exercise without 
overtasking his capacity in those earlier years when the 
judgment is not developed and the mind is yet mainly 





Pennsylvania School “fournal. 


By b Norman Lockyer, 
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42merican eai- 


interest in this, the grandest 
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dependent on memory and observation, and to no great 
extent capable of original thought and abstract concly. 
sions. We cannot therefore, and for other reasons, agree 
to endorse any system having for its object the removal 
of this strengthening difficulty from school work, 


B, 


A Treatise ow P —_ =< : YOIFNE } 
A Pr ATISE ON I HysIOLoGY AND Hycieng, for Educa. 





tional Institutions and General Readers. Fully Ils. 
trated. By Foseph C. Hutchinse 


af be J 





x M. D., President of 





rical 
cai 





2 Dashed , 
z York Pathol Society, etc. 12m, 
New York: Clark S Maynard, 1870, 


most attractive text-book on the subject 
under our notice. The type is large, 
eem to be too much matter, and the illus- 
in themselves and printed on heavy 


m< 





trations, excellent h 
paper, serve admirably in conveying definite im pressions 
; re 


ipon each division of the subject treated, Read Jean 
Macé’s ** Mouthful of Bread’ and “ Servants of the 
S 


mach” 


along with the study of this work, and we do 


see that the matter 


not 


of Physiology can be better pre- 
ented either for pupil or teacher. M. 
New Paimary Osjecr Lessons, fi 
and Developing the Faculties of Children. 
Calkins, Assistant Superintendent of Px 
New York city. I2mo. 422 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. 
The method of teaching 
y thing. Consci 


ticed whenever 


r Training the Senses 
meg = 

By N. A. 

lie Sebools in 


New York: 
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by means of objects is not a 


; , 
usly or unconsck I 





; s been prac- 
ind wherever children have been taught, 








All that has been done of late years is to expand and 
systematize the method and formulate some of the prin- 
ciples upon h itis based. The fact that children 
learn the ¢ its of knowledge ia no other way must 
have been kn ; 


wn by all who ever gave the least attention 
to the phen of mental growth. 
*€ Observation,” says Pestalozzi, ‘‘is the absolute basis 








of knowledge.” This proposition, although expressing an 
important truth, is not wholly truce. Knowledge is the 

t of two facto an impulse to know and an object to 
be known. The latter only is open to observation, but 


the former ought not to be ignored And right here, we 





r, lurks the error that is threatening to materialize our 
methods of instruction. This danger guarded against, 
ind we are among the warme:t friends of object lessons 
for the your An active child of four years of age, if 
uitable playthings have been placed in his hands, or if 


he has been allow 


ad 


ed the privilege of using his eyes in 
ws, woods, about farms, shops, mills, or 


1f towns, will have ‘ picked up ” of his own 
t knowledge, which, if analyzed, 


gardens, me: 


eects ¢ 


in the 


deal of 





ind to contain elements belonging technically 
ence Nature thus begins the work of in- 
and her method is the best one possible; and 


1 transferred to the school constitutes what is 
ons. It is in opposition to that method 
the work of instruction by teaching 











which comn es t! 
the abstract 

Mr. Ca is intended as a 
teachers in giving instruction according to the object 
that is of great practical 
of elementary instruction. Indeed, 


' - * . + . \ 
we know of no better treatise on the subject ; and as the 


fore or independent of the concrete. 
k zuide to parents and 


n DOOK 





and contains much 
value in the 


method, 


wor kk 


work has passed through fifteen editions since first pub- 
lished in 1861, our opinion seems to be shared by the 
piofession generally. We cannot, however, avoid ex 
| pressing a regret that the several topics treated of were 
not connected together according to their logical rela 


tions. The book is rather a collection of fragments than 
an organic growth. 3Zut notwithstanding this fault, 


every teacher will find in it much useful information and 
Ww. 


} many valuable suggestions. 
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THOMPSON & BOWLERS’ 





ECLECTIC 


SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 





Tue Ectectic System or PenMANsHIP includes Copy Books, 
Writing Cards, and a Hand-Book of explanations to. accompany 


them. 


DISTINGUISHING FEATURES. 


The simplest, most legible, and business-like style of 
capitals and small letters is adopted as the standard. Each letter 


is given separately at first, and then in combination. The spacing 
is open, making the writing legible and easily written. 

The analysis is simple, and indicated in every letter 
when first presented. Explanations are clear, concise, and com- 
plete, and are given on the cover of each book, and not over and 
around the copy, to distract attention. 

Copy Book No. 1 contains running-hand copies, sufficiently 
open to give a few sliding movements, to prevent the habit of 
turning the hand over to the right, or hitching it along. 

Sentences are given in No’s 3 and 4 in order that 
spacing of words may be taught earlier than in other systems, 
which omit sentences till No. 5,—so late that many pupils have 
no drill in sentence-writing, as all can not devote the time neces- 
sary to write through a whole series. 

No’s 5, 6, 7, and 8 for boys are duplicated, giving the 
same copy, but finer, for girls. This enables the teacher to 
properly classify mixed schools, and give class instruction to both 
boys and girls at the same time. 

No. 7, the Book of Forms, contains plain, business-like writing, 
free from flourish or ornament. 

No. 8 contains a variety of capitals, which is desirable at the 
end of the course, that pupils may select to suit their tastes. 





















Eclectic System of Penmanship. 





Throughout the System the order of arrangement is more 
complete, and the gradation of copies more natural and easily 
progressive, than in any books yet published. 


The Writing Cards are so practical that any teacher using 
them can make a proper explanation of the copies to a class, ‘ 
But one letter is presented on each card, and this of a larger size 
than any now employed on Writing Charts, etc. 


The Hand-Book contains the true plan of instruction, a com- 
plete description and analysis of movement and of the letters, 
and the substance of what is required in teaching Penmanship. 


The Exercise-Book contains a variety of exercises especially 
designed to develop the different movements, and so arranged as 
to give as much or as little practice on each exercise as may be 
desired, without the aid of extra paper. It is adapted to all grades, 
and contains full directions and explanations. It is a little larger 
than the Copy Books, and has a strong cover, in order that the 
Copy Book may be placed within it, thus making it convenient 
to keep the two together. 
































The Exercise-Book ; the exercises on the covers of each Copy 


ad FR) bee «=6Pe 


Book ; the open, easy exercises of No. 1; the plain, business-like 
style of letters; the early introduction of words and sentences; 
the duplicate books for girls; the large, plain, open Writing 
Cards ; and the practical character of the Hand-Book, will, it is 
believed, fairly entitle the Helectic System of Penmanship to the 
favorable consideration of Teachers and friends of the Art. 





mn 





NW OW READ ‘ZY. 
The First Eight Books of the 


ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
Retail Price, 15 cts. each. Furnished for first introduction, 10 cts. 
ALSO: 

THOMPSON & BOWLERS’ WRITING CARDS. 
aa = Something Entirely Newin Plan, “a 


fam ier mt mcs An 


Thirty-six Cards, 9 x 13 inches, put upin neat box. Presenting BUT ONE letler or principle on ( 
each Card. Capital letter on one side, small letter on the reverse; and of much larger size ' 
than usually employed in Writing Charts. Can be used with any System of Penmanship. 

Send for descriptive circular. Price per set, for introduction, $2.75; retail, $5.00. 
f 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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7 McGUFFEY’S 
ng 
» | NEW ECLECTIC READERS 


3, STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


ly OF CALIFORNIA. 





Ar a meeting of the State Board of Education, held at San Francisco, 


er 

* July 12, 1870, all the members being present, viz : 

it His Excellency, Gov. H. H. Hatcut; Hon. O. P. Firzcrera.p, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; JamMes DENMAN, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, San Francisco; W. T. Lucky, Principal State Normal 

y School; County Superintendents W. T. Lyncn, A. Trarron, N. Furtone; 

e W. H. Hitt, W. R. LeapBertrer, G. W. Jones, and W. A. RoBERTSON ; 

7 McGurrey’s New Ectecric READERS 

=) 

. Were unanimously adopted for exclusive use in the Public Schools of Cal- 

e ifornia. 





Recommendations of McGuffey’s New Readers were submitted to the 
State Board of Education from over 


FORTY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Of the State; and, in many cases, these were indorsed by prominent and 
influential Teachers of schools under their supervision ; in addition to which 
numerous recommendations and petitions for the adoption of McGuffey’s 
Series were received and read, from Principals and Teachers over the State 
generally. 


These recommendations and petitions, the conviction of the members 
of the State Board of the superiority of McGuffey’s Readers over those in 
use, and their great popularity in a majority of the States of the Union, 
influenced the Board in its unanimous adoption of this most excellent 
series of books. 





—— 


EXTENSIVE POPULARITY 


— OF 


MCGUFFEY'S NEW ECLECTIC READERS. 





McGurrey’s New Ectectic READERS have, at various times, been 
officially or individually recommended by successive State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction of 
OHIO, IOWA, MISSOURI, 

ILLINOIS, KANSAS, WISCONSIN, 

MICHIGAN, INDIANA, KENTUCKY, 
MINNESOTA, WEST VIRGINIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 


And have now an extensive, and in many cases an exclusive, use in these 
States. 


ACTION OF THE ST. LOUIS BOARD. 


* * * * “Tn urging the adoption of McGurrry’s READERS, we feel 
assured we are asking the trial of no experiment, but are recommending 
books that are approved by the best educators of the country. We believe 
that these Readers possess more of those features that our schools require 
than any other series presented.” 


This report of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers were also adopted by the Board of Edu- 
cation of Brooklyn, N. Y., November 16, 1869; of Richmond, Va., Sep- 
tember 23, 1869; and were re-adopted by the New York Board for 1870, 
They are also in exclusive and satisfactory use in the public schools of 


CINCINNATI, ©.. DUBUQUE, IOWA, 
HARRISBURG, PA., FORT WAYNE, IND., 
WHEELING, W. VA., SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 
DETROIT. MICH., PEORIA, ILL., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., QUINCY, ILL.., 
CLEVELAND, O., COLUMBUS, O., 
TOLEDO, O.., MADISON, WIS., 


And many other leading cities in all sections of the country. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers have also been recently adopted for 
exclusive use by the State Boards of Education for 


MARYLAND, ARKANSAS, 
CALIFORNIA, WYOMING; 


And have a far wider use and approval than any other Reading — 
Series published. 





see~Correspondence of Teachers and School Officers respectfully solicited. 
Liberal terms on first supplies for introduction. 


ADDRESS 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 














PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 
National System of Penmanship. 


eee 


NEW STANDARD EDITION, 1870. 


eee 


Retail price reduced to 15 cents each. 
The best, most popular, and most extensively used of any System of the world; having an unprecedented sale of 
nearly 2,600,000 copies annually. 


Revised, Newly Engraved, and Improved. 
THE STANDARD SYSTEM OF AMERICA. 
> 


READ THESE FACTS: 


Adopted by more State Boards of Fducation than any other system. 
Adopted and used in more State Normal Schools than any other systeth, 
Adopted and used exclusively in more Great Cities than all other systems combined. 
Adopted and used in more Celleges, Seminaries, Academies, and Private Schools than any other 
stem. 
‘a In England it has been re-eagraved and recognized as the American Standard of Penmanship, 
and in the British Provinces and United States, the aggregate sales exceeds all other systems published. 


“We cordially indorse it with greater satisfaction every year,” 
Is the unanimous voice from the Common Schools. 
Send for complete descriptive circular, giving list of two hundred leading cities where used, together with 


complete description of the series. : 
A Specimen book, containing (300) nearly all the copies, mailed to any teacher for twenty-five cents. 


LLL OOOO 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S STEEL PENS. 


(GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES.) 
These Pens are made EXPRESsSLY for us by the best manufacturers in England and America ; and in QUALITY 
OF MATERIAL, FINISH OF POINTS, EASY ACTION, and DURABILITY, are unsurpassed by any in the malket 
These pens are neatly put up in gross boxes Sample card of six pens (one of each kind) sent to any address 
on receipt of ten cents. 
A gross of any of the above sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. 
Liberal Discount to the Trade. 











BARTHOLOMEW’S SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 
(The only regularly graded system of Drawing Published.) 


This system of drawing is based upon the idea that drawing is a study, and that it can be taught. It will 


+ - Gites of Sesiic Progressive Drawing-Books, 


In the first four numbers of the series, the author presents a course of instruction suited to the wants of the 
pupils in our public schools. : 
2. Teachers’ Guides for the first Four Numbers. 


A Hand. Book of Instruction for the use of Teachers. 
3, Bartholomew's Primary-School Slate, 
4. Primary-School Drawing and Writing Cards, 


The copies in these lessons are white on a black ground. Each set of cards contains examples in drawing and 


writing. Nos. 1 and 2 now ready, No. 3 in preparation. 


5. Bartholow’s Progressive Picturesque Drawing-Cards. 
6. Bartholomew's Linear Perspective. 
7. Bartholomew's Sketches from Nature, 


Send for complete descriptive Circular. 


w's Slate, with Rubber Cushi 
Bartholomew's Slate, wi ubber Cushions. 

* In order to meet the pressing demand created by the introduction of Bartholomew's Drawing Siate, with Rub 
ber Cushions, the publishers have been induce to manufacture a line of Rubber Cushioned Plain Slates. 

For terms for introduction List of our Publications with vetail prices, and descriptive 
circulars, address the Publishers, , os 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 
51 John St., N.Y., 111 State St., Chicago. 
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BY 
LDowaRroD IM, MAGILL. 4, M., 
Proféssor of Ancient and Modern Languages, Swarthmore College, Pa. 
siciniaisiapiiiailidaiictaiaa I 
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I. MAGILL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, _. 
PRESENTING IN A 
Concise and Systematic Form, h 
The Essential Principles of the French Language; p 
INCLUDING 
English Exercises to be translated into French, with Vocabularies, an‘ Alphabetical Clst ef 


the mest Common French tdioms, and a Cepiaus Index. E 

TO WILICH IS ADDED u 

a p= " =, e 2 b 

aN French, English, and Latin Vocabulary, a 
SF y CR = S + o 

™ CONTAINING t] 

THE MOST COMMON WORDS IN FRENCH WHICH ARE DERIVED FROM LATIN. A 

———— <> > oe ——__—_- t 

ru 


Special Features of Magill’s French Grammar: , 
1. It is Scientific.—It treats the subject ina regular and systematic manner, and is not a loose collec 


‘ion of rules and remarks upon the forms and constructions of the language. i 
2. It is Concise.—Especial care has been taken to use such language as could be readily understood 





and committed by the student; always presenting the same idea, when repetition was unavoidable, in the same ( 
form, ] 

3. Lt is Comprehensive.—Although the Grammar proper, with the exercises, occupies less than 300 € 
pages, yet it is believed that it includes all essential points explained in grammars of twice the size. t 

4. It is Practical.—It is a work which can be mastered by the student in a reasonable time, and made 
thoroughly familiar by subsequent application tothe reading-lessons and written exercises. In thus applying 
the priuciples, the very full Index at the close of the volume will be found of inestimable value. : 

5. The Appendix, which treats of the derivation of the French from Latin, is a new feature in a school- . 
vook in this country, and one which will no: only enable the papil to remember more readily the meanings of } 
both the Latin and French words, but, by this comparison of the words of three languages, will cultivate a habit ( 
of mind of essential service in other and later studies. a 

G6. The Mechanical Execution.—The bold, clear type in which the most essential rules are presented, ' 
and the carefully étudicised points in the illustrative sentences, render the work, in this regard, all that could be 
desired. 

Ge" An entirely new edition of the Grammar haa been made, tntroducing copious ex- a 
ercitses in English-French and French-English, together with avery full treatise on Pro- t 
nunciation, brought down to date according to the moxt recent authorities. t 

et 
{I, Magill’s French Reader. ’ 


fIl, Key to Magill’s French Grammar. 
f¥. Selections from French Prose and Poetry. ! 


These books have been received with great favor by teachers and critics, Among others, we have received 
@ flattering commendation from M. BescnERreE ve, an author of high reputation in France. j 
The whole series forms a very complete course of instruction in French, according to the most approved ] 
modern method, for Schools and Colleges. It is a combination of the best materials to make a practical course in 
French, which the author could obtain during a residence in France; some of them already widely used in the 
“¥rench schools, and others, new selections, taken from original sources. 
Stcnup F.0R CtREUVLARS 

















CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF PHYSICS. 





CAMBRIDGE 
Gourse of Physics. 


IN TITREE VOLUMES. 
FOR CRAMMAR 8CHOOLS, 
HICH SCHOOLS, AND ACADEMIES. 
pY ROLFE AND PILLeT 


|. Chemistry. 
il. Philosophy. 
tll. Astronomy. 


tz” Newand revised editions of these books 


‘have been prepared, and the Series is now com- 


plete iz a permanent form. 

Tue Electricity of the old “Chemistry and 
Electricity” has been transferred to the “ Nat- 
ural Philosophy” in the new edition, and has 
been wholly re-written made somewhat briefer, 
and brought fully down to the present state of 
thescience. There has also been added to the 
Appendix of the “ Natural Philosophy” a chap- 
ter on the Physics of the Atmosphere, or Metcor- 


ology, containing all the recent discoveries and 
theories in this important and interesting field, 

Asthus revised, the “ NATURAL PutLosopny” 
is complete in itself, c#itaining Mechanics 
(under which head are included Iydrostatics, 
IIydraulics, Pneumatics, Motion, Machines, 
etc.), Sound, Light, Heat, Electricity, and Me- 
teorology. 

The “CHemistry” has been carefully re- 
written and expanded so as to fill the space 
occupied by the Zivctricity in the old. edition. 
New chapters on Chrvystallography and Organic 
Chemistry, from the freshest sources, have been 
added, and the description‘of Elements has 
been enlarged. 

This edition gives the nomenclature as 
adopted by the London Chemical Society, as 
taught at Harvard College, and as generally 
used in scientific journals. 

The new edition of the “AsTRONOMY” con- 
tains, in addition to the Astronomy proper, a 
chapter on the Conservation of Energy and an 
account of the Constellations, illustrated by 17 
full-page Star Maps from Argelander. 

These books are inductive in method, fresh 
in matter, simple in style, fully illustrated, and 
handsomely printed ; and they exactly meet the 
wants of our advanced Seminaries and Acade- 
mies, and of those High Schools which can 
devote considerable time to these subjects. 





THE 


Bandbookt Serics, 


By the same Authors. 
Il. Handbook of Chemistry. 
il. Handbook of Philosophy. 
tll. Handbook of the Stars. 

These books contain (aside from the Appen- 
dix) respectively 159, 230, and 159 pages, in 
clear, open type, with no fine print, and they 
treat of all the topics usually included in school 
manuals of these sciences. The' more theoret- 
ical portions of the subject are discussed briefly 
in Appendixes, and descriptions of apparatus 
and directions for performing experiments are 
added. Owmitting the Appendixes, the books 
are not too difficult for the upper classes in 
Grammar and District Schools. /[Vith the Ap- 
pendixes, they are exactly adapted to the wants 
of those High Schools and Academies which 
have not time for larger books. 

They are not abridgements of the larger 
works by the same authors, but are wholly new 
and independent books, differing from the 
others in the selection, arrangement, and treat- 
ment of topics, so far as was necessary to fit 
them for a briefer and easier course of study. 
They are simple in style, and eminently pract- 
cal, yet thoroughly scientific, and giving the 
results of the latest discovery and research. 
They are sure of a hearty welcome from teach- 
ers who desire books that shall be brief without 
being dry, and easy without being puerile. 


This popular Course of Physics has been officially adopt- 
ed by the Siate Boards of Maryland, Minnesota avd 
Louisiana; and is already used, in whole or in part, 
in the cities of New York, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, Wheeling, Richmond, Savannah, 
Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, 
Memphis, Nashville, Louisville, St. Louis, Son 
Francisco, Milwaukie, Bloomington, Aun Av- 
bor, Ypsilanti, Detroit, Grand Rapida. Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Cleveland, Zanes- 
ville, St. Juseph, Wheeling, Ruffalo, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Erie, Newurk, Worcester, Taun- 
ton, Lowell, Bangor, Lawrence, Haverhill, 
Bath, Milford, Hartford, New London, New 
Bedford, Newburgh, Poston, Dover, Concord, 
Rturlington, Dorchester, Manchester, Pitis- 
field, Chelsea, Chicopee, Northampton, Cam- 
bridge, Newburyport, and numerous other leading 
towns, Colleges, State Necrmal Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, and Schools throughout the United States. 


*.* Copies for examination will be supplied 
at one-half the advertised price, with twenty- 
five cents additional for postage. Special! 
terms. will be given for first introduction of any 
of the.books. 


Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., 


AW John Street, N. Y. 



















The New Latin Course, 
A COMPLETE PREPARATORY COURSE FOR COLLECE., 
COMPLETE COURSE FOR THOSE NOT INTENDING TO ENTER COLLEGE, 


I. PREPARATORY LATIN PROSE Boon, 
CONTAINING ALL THE LATIN PROSE NECESSARY FOR ENTERING COLLEGE: WITT NOTES 
AND REFERENCES TO THE GRAMMARS OF HARKNESS, ANDREWS AND STODDARD, 
ALLEN, AND BULLIONS, AND A VOCABULARY. 


By J. H. HANSON, A: M., 
Principal of the Waterville Classical Institute, 

27" The idea of this work is original and nniqne. Mr. Hanson was the first to combine in ore volume ali 
the Latin Prose requisite to a thorous oh preparation for any of our Colleges, with References to the four Gram- 
mars most in use, Critical and Explanatory Notes, and a Vocabulary; thus furnishing the student a work tore 
complete und convenient than ever existed before. 


LI. & Hanoboor Or LAaTix POETRY. 


CONTAINING SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL, OVID, AND HORACE; WITH NOTES, AND REFER 
ENCES TO THE GRAMMARS OF HARKNESS, ANDREWS AND STODDARD, 
ALLEN AND BULLIONS, 


By J. H. eeepienantt A. M., and W. J. ROLFE, A. M. 


QML, SELEC CTIONS FROM Ovrp aND VIRGIL. 


A SHORTER TIANDBOOK OF LATIN POETRY; WITH NOTES, AND REFERENCES TO TUB 
GRAMMARS OF HARKNESS, ANDREWS AND STODDAR Db, ALLEN 
AND BULLIONS, AND A VOCABULARY, 


By J. Hi. TRANSON, A. M, and W, J. ROLFE, A. MI. 


This book is the best and the cheapest School Manual of Latin Poetry. It contains not only 
the rirst Six Books of the Aueid’’ (which fill but 132 of the 246 pages of Latin text), but also half the 
Georgies, and six of the ten Ecloyu-s; together with the most attractive of Ovid's Mythological Tates, 
The Avtes and Grammatical References are juller than in any similar work, The new Vecab- 
ulary is at once concise and complete, aad is printed in large, clear type. 


IV. CHESIR Oz BELLO GALLICO. 


CONTAINING CA4SAR’S GALLIC WAR COMPLETE, WITH NOTES, AND — re NCES TO THE 
CRAMMARS OF HARKNESS, ANDREWS AND STODDAR D, ALLE 
AND BULLIONS, AND A VOCABULARY. 


By J. H. HANSON, A. M., 
Principal of the Waterville Classical Institute. 
¢@ This is an entirly new book, and is pronounced by competent judges the best School Edition of 
Cesar ever published. 
—---  ~ee- 


ANEW ELEMENTARY COURSE 
IN 


The German LangcuaLles, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By GABRIEL CAMPBELL, M. A., 


Professor in’ the State University of Winnescta, 


» 200, 


THe aim of this work is to make a practic: " applicati on of the improvements developed by the growth of 


the modern science of Comparative Philology. 
The author presents the German language to American learners, whe are presumed to be acquainted with 
the English language, by way of comparison with the English in its points of similarity and of difference. 
The plan is simple philosophical, and practical, and the work is proving itself eminently suecessfal. 


It 


has received very flattering encomiums from high authorities in all parte of the country where German is taught 


The book is divided into three parts: 
Part I. General Principles; 
Part Il, Synopses—Forms of Words; 
Part (11, Special Principles, Reading and Analysis; 


followed by » German and English Vocabulary to Part IIL. . It contains also an English and German Vocabulary 


to Part L 





OUR BOOKS STAND ON THEIR MERITS. 
We Send Out no Traveling Agents 


germs for First Introduction, one half the annexed prices. 
We will deliver the Books for Kirst Introduction free of 
expense, in any part of the United States, on receipt of 
the Cash. Sample Copies sent on receipt of half price. 


Hoddard'g |athematical Srries, 


STODDARD’S JUVENILE MENTAL ARITHMETIC. .,.. .cccccsevcsess 
STODDARD’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. ...cceccccccccccccveces 
STODDARD’S RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC Perrrerrre rete iret 
STODDAERD’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETI.C..........ccecceeccoee 


Short and Full Course for Graded Schools. 
STODDARD’S PICTORIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC.........s000- 
STODDARD’S COMBINATION ARITHMETIC........... sp dcdaSusaaweRd 
STODDARD’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC.......... Seiwa ee: 


The Combination School Arithmetic being Mental and Written Arithmetic in one book, 
will alone serve for District Schools. For Academies a full high course is obtained by the 
Complete Arithmetic and Intellectual Arithmetic, 


STODDARD’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


A Complete School Algebra, in one vol., 890 pages, $1.50. Designed for Elementary 
and Higher Classes in Schools and Academies. By Prof. Epwarp Otner, University of 


Michigan. 














AGeometry and Trigonometry, in one vol. By Prof. Epwarp Ouner. Jn prese. 
A General Geometry and Calculus, in one vol. In press. 
The other books of Stoddard’s Series will be —* as rapidly as possible. 


We have full and complete Keys of the Intellectual, Practical, and Complete Arithmetics 
and Algebras, for the use of teachers only. 

Stoddard’s Series of Arithmetics have been before the public about twenty years, and have 
won acommanding position among text-books. Owing to Prof. Stoddard’s failing health, the 
task of preparing the Higher books of this Series has devolved upon that eminent and prac- 


tical mathematician, Prof. Edward Olney, of Michigan University. 


“T have been acquainted with Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic for several years, have 
used it in my classes, and do not hesitate to express my conviction of its superiority over all 
the other books of the kind that I have seen.”—Wwa. Etniort, JR., Prof. of Mathematics, Cen- 
tral High School, Baltimore, Md. 

From the Michigan State Normal School. 
““YpstLantr, Oct. 17, 1868. 

“The better I become acquainted with the ‘‘ Complete Arithmetic” by use in the class- 
room, the more I am impressed that its appearance is destined to mark an era in arithmetic 
making. As its name implies, itis a Practical and Higher Arithmetic complete in one volume. 
But this is not the highest and best sense in which the work is complete. It is complete in 
the clear apprehension which it shows its author has of the subject of each and every defini- 
tion, and in the verbal excellence and studied accuracy with which the idea has been ex- 
pressed. It is complete in the definitions with which each topic is stated, and in the fullness 
and careful logical order of points in which it is oe 

‘* When such considerations as these, rather than the number of separate books which form 
the series, constitute the excellence of the work, we begin to realize the perfection of a text- 
book.” —C. F. R. Bettows, C.E., Professor of Mathematics in the Michigan Normal School. 

“Messrs. SHetpon & Co. :—Your note and a copy of ‘Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic’ 
have been received. I had determined to introduce the ‘ Practical,’ but have now adopted the 
ew ate P 0%, Wad it to be by far the best text-book on Arithmetic which has been pub- 





.—Prof. Wu. i, Payne, Supt. Public Schools, Ypsilanti, Mich. : 

‘Messrs. SHEL & Co.:—I have carefully examined Stoddard’s Series of Arithmetics, 

and am fuily convinced that they are superior to any other arithmetics now before the pub- 
lic.”—Prof. J. W. Ewrne, Supt. Public Schools, Saginaw City, Mich., Sept. 8, 1868. 
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ossings WPistories. 


This Series embraces the following volumes. Each volume is adapted to the wants of 
some class of pupils, from the Primary School to the College Course. 


Lossing’s Primary History of the United States. 28 pages, 12mo. Price $1, 

Lossing’s Grammar School Hist. of the United States. 288 pp. Price $1.25, 

Lossing’s Common School History of the United States. With Maps and 
over 200 Engravings. 3878 pages. Price $1.75. 


Lossing’s Pictorial History of the United States. 12mo. Price $2. 

A series of Histories by an author of the reputation of Benson J. Lossrne, it would seem 
almost needless to recommend. Every thing coming from the pen of this gifted author, on 
the history of our own country, has been marked by an accuracy of statement, and thorough- 
ness of research, and at the same time a vivid interest, which has placed his name at the head 
of our historical writers. 

This series of School Histories is now completed. It is the result of years of careful labor 
en the part of its author. No pains or expense have been spared in preparing the maps and 
illustrations, and they are now submitted to the public in the belief that it is not possible to 
produce 2 more perfect series of School Histories, either in literary merit, adaptation to the 
wants of our schools, or in elegance of illustration. 


Stinw's omplete Sets on lish fiteratue 
J 


A Complete Manual of English and American Literature: By Tuos, 
B. Suaw, M.A., Wu. Smita, LL.D., author of Smith’s Bible and Classical Dictionaries, and 
Prof. Henry J. TUCKERMAN. With —— notes and illustrations. One vol., large 12mo, 
540 pages. Price $2. For Colleges and High Schvols. 


The Smaller History of English and American Literatures Condensed 
for general use in Schools, from Shaw’s Manual of English Literature, with copious refer- 
ences to “‘ The Choice Specimens of English and American Literature.” One vol., 16mo, 
860 pages. Price $1.25. 

Shaw's Choice Specimens of English Literatures A companion volume to 
each of the above. Selected from the chief English writers, and arranged chronologically 
by Tuos. B. SHaw and Wm. Smirn, LL.D. Arranged and enlarged for American students 
by Bens. N. Martin, D.D., L.H.D., Professor of Philosophy and Logic in the University of 
the City of New York. One vol., large 12mo. Price $2. 


Choice Specimens of American Literature. By Bexs. N. Manrm, D.D., 
L.H.D. One vol.,12mo. In press. 


The above form the most complete Series of Books on English and American Literature 
ever Published in this Country. 


“T have examined Shaw’s Manual of English Literature, and am so well pleased with it 
that I shall introduce it as a text-book in the College at the beginning of the next collegiate 
year.”—Cyrrus NorturopP, Prof.. Rhetoric and Png.\Lit., Yale College, Conn. 

“T have carefully examined Shaw’s English Literature, and am perfectly delighted with it. 
I have decided to use it as a text-book in my department.”—Mpsgs Corr Trier, Prof. Rhett. 
and English Lit., Michigan University. 

**Shaw’s Manual of English Literature is altogether the best text-book on the subject for 
the use of schools and colleges, and is a good manual for any student.”—J. CLARKE SEELYB, 
Prof. English Literature, Amherst College. 

*‘Shaw’s Manual is a complete Manual of English Literature. It embodies an amount of 
information and judicious criticisms, such as can be found nowhere else in so convenient aad 
compact a form.” —A. W. Hepsurn, Prof. Eng. Lit., Miami University, Ohio. 

**Shaw’s Choice Specimens of English Literature is worthy of thégsManual,’ which it is 
intended to accompany and to illustrate, and I shall be doing good servi€e by recommending it 
to all my classes.”—Mosrs Corr Trier, Prof. Eng. Lit., Un versity of Michigan. 
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ASTRONOMY. 


MaTTIsON" 8 Prrary Astronomy. 12mo, 168 pp 
Hien ScHoot AsTRoNOMY. 12mo. C 
Burritt’s GROGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS. 12mo, 352 pp 
+ CELESTIAL ATLAS. Large quarto 
BROCKLESBY’ s Common ScHoou Astronomy. Illustrated. i2mo 
ELEMENTS oF ASTRONOMY. 12mo. Fully illustrated os 
“ PEBTBORGLOGE: * TRIG: o.6.00si0c ts séccccveccccdccesbddevedsocvcescoccece 1 
ogg OvuTiines oF AsTRoNoMYy. A new edition, with numerous plates and 
WOOKCULS. oc cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesscccece 


FRENCH. 


Pror. Jean Gustave Keres’ Orat FRENcH Course. In three parts. 12mo, cloth.. 
Part First, Oral Method, 75; Part Second, Oral Method, 75; Part Third, Oral Method, 


S RASRRRS 


—s 
aR 


Three Parts, bound in one volume 
Kretets’ New MetTHop oF LEARNING THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 12mo. Half morocco. 1 
Pryngey’s Easy Lessons is FrRENcH. 12mo, 137 pp 

x Finst Book in Frencu. 16mo, 182 pp 
Pomvey & Bapors’s Practicat Frencu TEACHER. 

Pinney & ARNOULT’s FRENCH GRAMMAR. 8vo. 520 pp 
PInNEY’s ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. 12mo, 198 

- PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READER. 12mo. 

Wriiame’s Enciish InTO FRENCH. 12mo. 366 pp 


Bolmar’s French Series. 


EntTrreLty New Eprrion, bound in cloth, new style 

Botmar’s EpITION OF LEVIZAC’S GRAMMAR. 12M0...........20seecceeeee dene nuesas shes 1 
Prerrim’s FaBLEs, WITH KEY 

COEAOGUIAL PRRASUB« 000cccgccccccnscseses C0bb600c bees cdbedsddbddcs sevsstedesseudotsewe 
ADVESTURES OF TELEMAQUD. oc ccccccccccccccccccccccscosccsoscos Sebddcecdiesed ectcsnme 
FRENCH VERBS. 


GERMAN. 


PEIssNER’s ELEMENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 1 VOl., 12M0......sceseee coscceer® 


SPANISH. 
Prxnzy & Barcero’s Practica SPANISH TEACHER. 12m0. 860 pp......sccceccereeee 1 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Hooxer’s Frrst Book tn Prysio.oey. ° 
Hooker's PuystoLogy AND Hyaiene. (High Schoois. bid. 9 sat dpe sien ba 0 dns coesqebsaases 1% 
Loomis’s ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY, PHysroLoey, AND HYGIENE 





Aupen’s Scrence or GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTION WITH AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 
JosEPH ALDEN, President New York State Normal] School 
ALDEN’s CITIZEN’s MANUAL. A text-book on Government, for Common Schools 
Farrontrip’s MoRAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, ae a of Obligation. By J. H. Farrcap, 
President of Oberlin College. 1 vol. 
sng gy a nance OF Be. j rol tam With Additions by Cuas. P. Krauts, D.D. ‘ 
8vo. Cloth... 
Kames’s ELEMENTS OF Criticism. Edited by ABRAHAM Mrits, A.M. Crown 8vo., 504pp. 1% 
THompson’s OUTLINE OF THE NECESSARY Laws or THOUGHT 1% 
WAYLAND's ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PuiLosopHy. 12mo. Cloth.. 
WHATELY’s ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 12M0. Cloth...........cccecesccccccceceecvece ee 
63 ELEMENTS OF Logic. 12mo. Cloth 
Moore's ELEMENTS OF Scrence. 16mo, 160 pp. By Gzorczt Moore 
Comstock’s System oF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
Comstock’ 8 ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 12mo. Sheep 
ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 12m0. Cloth.......cccsecescccsccevecncccencees 4a 
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ullions’s Fyeries of jams, ‘te., 


. 


CAREFULLY REVISED, AND IN NEW TYPE. 





The Latest Editions of Bullions’s Series are 


Bullions’s Common School Grammar (with Analysis). 50 cents. 
Bullions’s Practical English Grammar (with Analysis of Sentences). $1, 
Keercises in Analysis, Parsing, and Composition (new). 50 cents. 
This book has references to both English Grammars. 
Bullions & Morris’s Latin Lessons. $1. 
Bullions & Morris’s Latin Grammar, $1.50. 
Bullions’s Latin Grammar, $1.50. 
Bullions’s Latin Reader (new edition, enlarged with easy Reading Exercises, and Refe» 
ences to Bullions’s and Bullions & Morris’s Latin Grammars). $1.50. 
Bullions’s Cesar (new edition, with references to both Grammars), $1.50. 
Bullions’s Cicero (new edition, with references to both Grammars). $1.50. 
Bullions’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary (with Synonyms). $5. 
Bullions’s Greek Lessons. $1. 
Bullions & Kendrick’s Greek Grammar. $2. 
Bullions’s Greek Grammar. $1.75. 
Kendrick’s Greek Exercises (with easy Readings and Grammar References). $1. 
Baird’s Classical Manual, 90 cents. Long’s Classical Atlas. $4.50. 
Schmitz & Zumpt’s Virgil. Eclogues, Georgics, and 12 Books of Aineid. One vol., $1. 
Horace. Odes and Satires. $1. Ovid. Select Poems. $1. 
Tiwy. Books L, 01., XXI., and XXII. $1. 
Cooper’s Virgil. With valuable English Notes. $2.50. 
Kaltschmidt’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 842 pages. $2.50. 





Bultions’s is the Most Complete and Popular Series of Grammars and 
School Classics ever published. 

English, Latin, and Greek Grammars are taught on the same plan; and the student in the 

Latin Grammar has not to unlearn all that was taught in the English Grammar, as is too often 

the case. 





“Dr. Bullions’s system is at once scientific and practical. No other writer on Grammar haa 
done more to simplify the science and render it attractive.”"—National Quarterly Review. 

** Every thing necessary for the student to know is in the right place, and no superfinous 
or irrelevant matter is introduced. I cheerfully commend these Gooks to the attention of 
teachers, assured that no one who thoroughly examines them will be willing to change them 
for any books of the same class now before the public.”—J. A. Morean, Professor of Lan- 
guages, Central High School, Baltimore. 

** We have used Dr. Bullions’s Series of English, Latin, and Greek Grammars in our insti- 
tution since its establishment in 1857, and the first-named Grammar is used exclusively in our 
Public Grammar Schools. I have no hesitation in stating that, in my opinion, it is not ex- 
celled by any other published in this country.”—Epwarp WesstER, Principal of Free Acad- 
emy, Rochester, NV. ¥ 

** All of Dr. Buallions’s books are those of a scholar and a practical man.”—Isaao F, Ferris, 
Chancellor of the University of the City of New York. 
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